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To the Farmers of Missouri. sitting of the last Leg'sl ture this matter was 
County Agricultural Socielies—State Agri-\talked over, and though it was not them 
cultural Society—Leyislative aid io Agri- thought best to make at that time an attempt 
cullure—State Board of Agriculture. | to organize a Board of Agriculture, yet enough 
During the time that we have beenengaged exchange of sentiment was had to show that 
in conducting the VaLLey Farwer—embracing the feeling in favor of such a movement at the 
1 term of near three years and a half—we proper time was deep and ardent. In the 
aave witnessed with pleasure that the prejudi- julgment of many judicious persons that time 
ses which have existed against agricultural has now arrived, and those who thought then 
‘mproveme.ts and the diffusion of agricultu- that we had better wait a little, now feel that. 
cal intelligence, have been giving way before a longer delay would be injurious, instead of 
the light and influence “nd example of the beneficial to the cause. 
farmers of other States. The sneers at ‘book | Under this state of things it is- desirable that 
farming,’ in many instances, have been ex- something should be done this season to so 
shanged for a spirit of enquiry after a better concentrate the action and sentiment of the 
way than that pursued hitherto ; and the feel- farmers of the State, that at the next session: 
ing has been rapidly gaining ground that of the Legislature an influence may go up 
Science and Knowledge are as essential to from all parts that shall bo irrisistible in ol- 
make a successful and skilful farmer, as they taining from that bodv. the encouragement 
are to make a skilful artizan. which is necessary to sustain a State organiza- 
With this change has came another, that tion of sufficient effisacy to successfully 
without proper organization and co-operation ' maintain our rank among the agricultural 
-he farmers of a community lose a great ad- | commun 6: 8.0f the land, aad at the s: me time 
vantage which they might secure to themselves ' secure the establishment and maintainance of 
by acting in concert; and as a consequonce, a respectable County Society in each county 
chore is manifested all over the Letter portions | in the State. And how shall this be accom- 
f the State a strong desire for the organiza- | plished? Wo answer, it is the work of the 
‘ion of County Agricultural Societics. We farmers themselves. In their daily intercourse 
ive found in conversation with gentlemen with cach other, they shoul talk over the mat- 
from all parts of the State that all that is | ter; they should write about it ; wherever it is 
wanting is for &@ proper commengement to be ' practicable, mce ings of the farmers should be 
csaade, and they and numbers of theirneighbors held, and steps taken for the formation of 
wre ready to take hcl! of the matter and give | county societies. In many counties a good so- 

















it a hearty suppert. 

Throughout the State also, the idea prevails 
lat it is now time for the Legislature to do 
something for the cause of agriculture. Our 
seople have seem what has been effected in 


New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana ; they | 





ciety could be erganized at once; and in othcrs 
considerable preliminary discussion and con- 
ference might be necessary. But let all do 
something. 

That the effort to secure an efficient organi- 
zation for the State, and thereby raise the 


have read accounts of the great fairs in those | agricultural interest to the rank to which ittis 
States and in Maryland, Kentucky, &e., and | justly entitled, will meet with opposition ia to 
‘hey are anxiously looking for the time when | be expected, and the sentiment expressed by 
Missouri shall take her place with these States | Lewis F. Auten, in bis address before the 
wid make as poud a display of her products | N. Y. State Agricultural Society, while acting 
sad manufactures as they, No one can deny | as its President, will doubtless express the ex. 
‘hat we have the men and the means, aye, and | porience of the people of this State: ‘The 
‘ae energy, too, to do this: all we need is a | most formidable opposit’o1 which the promo- 
-ow leading spirits, togethor with the same ‘aid ! ters of this institution have met in all their 
and comfort? from our Legislature that th, ! efforts, were either the determined inaction, or 
Legislatures of other States afford to their peo- direct opposition of the mass of tho farmers 
plo,e™ tho thing wi'l be doue, During the | themselves. J speak this mere ia sorrow than 
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in anzer, tha: they who were to be the mos: 
ben:.:ted by its results, should be ths slowve 
in yielding their support; while those of th 
learned professions, the mechanics, artizan 
and merchants generally, both in and out 0! 
the Legislature, and throughout the Stat: 
gave to our elforts a general and heuty con 
currence.’ ‘The expcr.ence of the past ha 
shown that ja this as in all enterprises require 
ing the combined action of a large namber o 
persons, the feelings of supreme :elfi:shness in 
pitiful jealousy have been the causes of fail- 
are: therefore it is that every one should fee! 
that he is laboring not only tor his own good 
but for the good of ull his fellows ; nut ouly to 
raise the chiuracter of his own farm, ani his 
own character for skill and enterprise, but io 
elevate and improve his county and the State 
generally ; the town must not selfishly appro- 
priate to itself all the advantages of tho imove- 
ment, neither should the country be ove: 
jealous aud fearful that the town is to reap all 
the benelits of the soviety, while the countiy is 
tc do all the work. ‘The man who farms on 
an extensive scile should not feel that there 
can be no goolcome fromthe man whose 
whole farm is not so large as one of his ficlds , 
neither should the man who cultivates his litile 
sarm ‘like a garden’ despise, the man wiio 
skims over his entire sections. The man who 
deals in ‘sho-t-horns,’ ‘Durhams,’ ‘South 
Downs,’ ‘clipses,? and ‘Berkshires,’ should 
not ligh‘ly esteem his neighbor who relies upon 
the improvement of his native stock: nor 
should he whose domestic animals from time 
immemorial, have been ‘Native Americans’ 
look with contempt upon him who deals in 
what he terms foreign humbugs; and yankee 
innovations. 

So fully convineed are we of the importance 
of these organizations, and so confident of ths 
ability of the farmers, in all the principal coun- 
ties of this state, to muintain them, that we 
feel exceedingly anxious to have the attempt 
made. In order to show how other states have 
managed, we quote from the address alluded 
to, the following history of agricultural im- 
provement in New York: 

In 1833, application was made by the Soci- 


\griculture, and a report was made thereon, 
nthe Assembly,by Mr. Aery Skinner, of th: 
ounty of Oswego. But our Legislature were 
00 deeply engaged in the excit.ng process of 
weiting corporations to listen to the modest 
etitions, or to devote their time to the welfare 
of the farmer, and the upplication fell stillborn 
vefove them, 

Cheered on, however, by the brightening in- 
lications abroad, the Soviety resolved to hold 
t State cattle show at Albany, in October of 
hut year, and a very creditable display of su- 
per.or stock, farm producis, and implements. 
wisimade; butcout. olling ne funds wherewith 
to award premiums, it was not successfull, 
epeate! during its then existing organization. 

In 1834, the Society resolved on the publi- 
cation of a paper in Albany, devoted to the 
Agricultural interest, and the ‘Cultivator’ war 
established, with Jesse Buel as its conductor. 

‘This movement gave at once an impuise to th 
cause, and awakened public attention to the 
long dormant subject of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

Late in 1835, a call numerously signed by 
gntlemen from different parts of the State. 
connected with the Society, was made througl. 
the newspapers for an Agricultural Convention. 
‘0 be held in Albany on the second Menday it 
February, 1836. Eminat ng from the State 
Society, and its prominent meimbers in attend- 
ance, a formidable array of numbers appeared 
(nthe occasion of its meeting; and to suct 
'exient, that in place of the contracted apart- 
| nents which had hitherto accommodated wit). 
| entire convenience the Society, while in sess- 

ion, the use of the Assembly chamber was re- 
quested for their accommo lation, and with the 
usu:l courtesy of the House granted for the 
occasion. Instead, too, of the half conceale: 
sneer on the part of honorable and aspiring 
members of the Legislature, at first; not only 
they, comprising, by a large majority, other 
trades and profess‘ons than that of Agricul- 
ture, attended; but that indispensable an 
time-honored fraternity, termed ¢ the lobby.” 
then, as now, an important adjunct of the law- 
making power, with a most disinterested zeal 
for agricultural improvement, readily joinec 
as members of the Convention, and became. 
for the time, most spirited and patriotic farm- 
ers; and so far as their speece; an | vo tes in 
convention were concerned, demonstrated be- 
yond a cavil, the necessity of the fostering aiv 
of the State to the neglected and dormant con- 
dition of its Agriculture. 

But the spirit of curiosity, which attracte: 
many who had enrolled their names as_mem- 
bers of that Convention, and who could noi 
imagine what legitimate object there could be 
tn an assemblage of this sort, rapidly changed 





ety to the Lezislature, for a law making public ‘toa spirit of enquiry; «and during a short ses- 
appropriation of money for the promowiun of | sion of two days, sufficient matter was deve!- 
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oped for a year’s reflection on a subj ct which 

hid now become, to many of thom, one of ihe 
hishest consideration; and it is but an act of 
simple justics, as well as of trae gratification 
to remus, that many of the present most sub- 
atantial supporters of the Society, and promo- 
ters Of its Ovjects, then skeptical to its merits, 
im-ibed their zeal from thit Convention, and 
tho:e which suvcecded it. A lice Convention 
ws held during several successive winters at 
Albany, ani the subject of pablic aid io Agri- 
caliure eac i time presented to the Lezisl uwure, 
wav convinuad still regardless of their memo- 
—_ 

in 18£1, the § Act for the encouragement of 
Aer culture,? with an appropriation of $5,000 
per annuin, for five years, becume a law. In 
Vebrauv of the same year, the Strte Society 
wasre-ore unized, an tits Con:t.tation revised, 
prepuritory to the opening of its erreer under 
the provisions of the new act of the Legisla- 
wurs. By direction of its mimaigers, a cattle 
show an fair was appointet to he hel | at Syr- 
neuse in September of that year, which wis 
energe.icully earried o1t; and although but 
an experiment, the result of that exhibition 
abun tintiv demonstr ite | the ¢ up weity anc dis- 
position of the farmers of New York to exei- 
vise the impeovtant trust which had been com- 
mitted to their hands. 

Encouraged by thut beneficent law, Agricul- 
tur. Societies were constitute lin a large ma- 
jority of the counties of the Strut: during th . 
you, which hive since been miintained wit 
incre tsing zeal and benefit. The buw Gone 
spore vri tions for this o»ject has been renew- 
etto tha present time; and he mast bea hay- 
dy logis] ttor who ¢4n now raises a voice of po- 
tenav agiinst its continuincs, so deeply 

route | are its healthful indusnces in the af- 
a of our people. An act pregnint with 
piter coo | to tho prosperity of tha Stata, 
seh to establishing the foundations of social 
ovder, in | domastic sesarity, never his emi- 
nvted from your Legislature; an long, long, 
and wich increising boanty, my it continue ! 





Great Corn Srares.— rom govern- 
mental statistics in 1850, it :.ppe ors that 
the following States bear off the pil. in 
this important stipte : 


Ohio, bushels, 59,788,750 
Kentucky, 58,000,009 
Illinois, 57,000,000 
Indiana, 53,009,009 
"Vonnessey 52,000, 000 


‘The corn crop of 1850 for the whole 
Vaited States is returned us over 500,- 
000,000 of bushels, again of 40 percent. 
on that of 1840, 


Maugel-Wurtzel for Stock. 

We insert the following leiter fiom one of 
our lirgest dairy mon in answer to our enyui- 
ries as to his success in raising Mangel-Wurt- 
zcls to fvel his cows. ‘This seems to settle the 
question tht root crops are piotitable in this 
climate, particularly in the vicinity of large 
Cities aud towns where land bears a high 
peices Why cannot more of oar practical 
men favor us with such communications ¢ 

Fean’s karus, St. Louis Co., Leb. £7. 

Farizsp Asuor: :—In answer to your inqu.ries 
as lv my success in the cultivation of :ovts, I 
will siy init there is none that from my expe- 
rience f could recommend more highly than 
the Mangel-Wurtzel; and for milk cows in par- 
ticul.r for winter food, L think it is noi sur- 
passed by any ocher kin! of psovender raised 
by tae farmer. Indeed, it is preferabie to any 
kind of dry food for keeping any kind of catile. 
1 would recommend it as the cheapest and 
healhiesi food to be bad for winter use. 

As ecouumy in ground is a great cousidera- 
tion wit all good tasmers, let them study it 
by cultivating a few acres of M ungel-Wurizel 
for their stock for winter use, and if so.ling 
food is needed in August and September, you 
em get from eight to iwelve tousef le we from 
anacre, which will be well worih gathering, 

without injury to the growing crop. 

To insure a good crop commence preparing 
the yround as svon as you can in the spring.— 
W ell cultivated ground is indispens.ble, and 
inno in tince shoul! sword ov sod ground be 
used, owing to the presence of the cu.-0o0.m— 
the firmer’s enemy in roo: growing. I prefer 
planting oa a List or ridge, f.0m 28 «0 3U inches 
upurt, and ten, twelve, or sixteen inches in the 
row, always takin, prins to plant the seed in 
newly made ridges in fresh stured euth. The 
ri lives shoall be rolled with a light roller be- 
fore drilling. Great care shoulu bo taken to 
keep the rows straight so that the culiivater— 
an in lispensible implement in root g:owing— 
can be set to work close to the plants; and 
even when the plants are se sm ull chit the row 
is scarcely to be traced the cultivator can be 
usvl to advantage, if the rows are mado 
straight and of an even width, by a careful 
hinl. Insowing the seed [ use it freely, pre- 
fering to thin out rather than to replant. 
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I consider 39 tons to tha acre only a fai: | some fruits more worthy of Paradiee, than 
erep, which J can raise on groand that costs | their prototypes, of the last century, were of 
$5 per acre anual rent, for f:om $2.50 to $3 | the gardens and orchards of a civilized commu- 


per ton. Yours, tuly, W. P. Fenr. 





EnxcovraGcine.—A sriend in Saline Co. writes 


as follows: 


lily. 





Mixnesota Arvains.— The St. Anthony Fx- 
press, one of our most valuable exchanges, and 


Drar Sir:—Having been a subseriber to|r-ght good looking at that, uswally contains u 


your most valuable paper, the Vatiry Farwer 


_} column or go of *Ilome Matters? krom the 


since its commencement, I have no hesitensy in | number of Feb. 7, we takethe following iteme, 
recommn ling it to the fiurmers of the west, as} which wil serve as indices, to show ihe pro- 
just the kin of a prper they want, and that | gress of affairs in that country : 


all should encourage it, and saying that in my 


bresh pork is worth ten dollars per 100 Ibs. 


opinion, it is as well if net a good deal better | Gur butcuers should pet up a lot fiom below. 


edapted to the wants of the farmers of the 
fississippi Valley than any other pap r now 
published; and for iny part I would ro. be 


Lor the last thee w.uleis pork haa been higt 
—hardly less than lu cents per pound, and 
gome ot che time up to 12 1-2. 

if ever farmers were needed in any country 


without it were it'$5 ayear. And the Fawmy!/it is this. it there ever was 2 country that 


Urmcie, too, my wife reads with sue! interest 
that I know she would not be without it for the 


fuinters could get rich in, rich as mud, ibis tis. 
l.on. Wim. oturgis is the proprietor of the 
Mili at Lite Malls, twenty miles this side of 








subscription, and [ think no one would after | ¢ o¢t Ripley. We learn that he intends to ges 


having reid it as long as we have. Yoa call- 


ia two han ived acres of wheat next seuson.- 


ed upon your subscribers to use th sir in ‘uence | His grist-miil will be finished early in the sum 


in cireul iting their p wper, for it truly is theirs. 
{ have used some little exertion and hive ob- 
tained three other subse-ibers besidss myself; 
{ therefore transmit yea three dollars with 
their hames. 


Grrrine over a Dirricutty.--Our old fricn |, 


Dr. Kennicott, tells this story of a believer in 
the theory thatall our choice fruits have sprung 
from chose peurs, crab apples, &c. ‘1 must 
tell you thit ene of my goo friends, a most 
gentleminly personage, and learned pomolo- 
gist, will hive it that man, and all the fruits of 
the earth, were created perfect in the garden 
of Eden. Ile says th it the fruits suffered from 
the curse there spoken by the Creatoi, and 
have centinuel to dezenerate until wthin a 
few hundred years since, when man, raised 
from his darkness by Christianity, and the 
scientific developements consequent thercon, 
has begun to reproduce the original types 
which grew, Gol planted in Paralise. This,’ 
continues the Dr., ‘is a beautiful and pious 
thought of my gool friend, and his conclu- 
sions are not without reason; especially when 
he says, ‘we should not consider poor Adam 
and Eve so very fortunate if they had nothing 
better than the choke pear and crab, from 
which it is said ours are derived;’? and we cer- 
tainly have produced, (if not reproduced,) 


mer, and he 23 inaking preparations for other 
improvements in that part of the country. 

‘there is not a gambling institution, or a 
|dringing saloon, or a whiskey grocery, or u 

piog shop in town. We have no 100m for 
j those who frequent such places. 

ot. Anthouy contains nine stores; all of 
them do.ny a successful business. We have 
just cnough competition to make goods cheap, 
ind to allow the merchants arcasonuble pi olit. 
We have also « cabinet shop, four blacksm:ths 
shops, and two curiage shops; all haying as 
much work as they can push through, ‘I her 
is nothing ike home trade. Our people ap- 
preciate this, and bestow their favors in the 
rght quarter. A tvwn never contained a ror 
noble set of mechanics than St. Anthony. 

Minnesota convins sufficient Pine to supply 
the whole valley of the Mississippi for the pe- 
riod of two hundred years. The water power 
at St. Anthony is extensive enough, when im- 

proved, to saw and manufacture all of this 
‘hha 

in looking over the fiscal statement of the 
affairs of Kamsey county, we notice a geutle- 
man supports the dignified name of Big Dog, 
and comes into the county for two dollars anc 
& picuyune, as compensation for being a wit- 
ness in a criminal suit. 

The schools in St. Anthony are in ‘full blast. 
and it is gratifving to know that they are wel! 
pttronized. We have good teachers, and the 
‘scholars are making rapid improvement in 
‘learning. The independence, wisdom, and fu- 

ture welfare of our nation, depend altogether 
upon schools. 
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PLOWS. 
In order to satisfy the enquiries of many of 


yur correspondents, who wish to be informed 
about Plows, Plow-makers, &c., we have been | West, and where known, is highly approved. 


at some pains to ascertain what kinds of plows 
iresold in this market, the makers, and prices. 





The Mouing Piow, made at the town of Mo- 


line, Ill.,issold by J. I. Licnrxer, on Second 
street. This plow is also well known in the 


During a visit to the Rock River country, last 
fall, we had an opportunity to acquaint our- 


We lately read that a sailor, in writing | selvessomewhat with the working of this plow, 
home that he had visited the island of St. {and must express our admiration of its excel- 


Thomas, off the coast of Africa, said he saw | lence. 
kinds of work, from the small one horse plow, 


for cultivation, to the largest breakers. Pri- 
ces and quality about the same as the Peoria 


‘he natives plowing in the old Bible fashion, 
with miserable teams, and ripping up the fer- 
tile soil with sharp sticks. These ignorant 


These plows are also adapted to all 


uitives knew nothing better and desired no-| plows. The breaking plow sells for $1 per 
ching better ; and we fearthat there are some, | inch of share, so that a plow that will turn a 
sven among us, who think a plow is a plow, no | 24 inch furrow, will cost $24. 


natter what its construction, if it is only cheap. 


The same House has also for sale Sweet’s 


ut such folks don’t read the VaLLey Farmer, | Prorta Steet Pow, which is well worthy the 


so we have no lesson to write to them. But 


attention of Farmers. It possesses some pe- 


for the information of those who want a good | culiarities, which we think make it particu- 


article, we have made the exquiries, 





Toe Pomnix PLow, made by Kincstanp & 
‘ercuson, of this city, is made of wrought iron, 


lary valva’ le for our prairie soil. 


The Jewett Pow has had a large sale, and 
immense quantities have been sold in this city. 
They are manufactured and sold by Bripce & 
Brotuer, and D. M. Hitcucock. 





——— 
The Eacte Piow, of Ruggles, — Ma- 


with steel points. They make four sizes, for | son, & Co., of Boston, has been sold in this 


one and two horses, which are sold at $6, $6.50, 
$7, and $7.50. This is a good plow and well 
adapted to our soil. 

Tue Peoria Premium Stee, Prow, made by 
Tony & Anprrson, at Peoria, is sold by the 
same house, and also by Prant & Saispury. 
There are ten sizes of this plow, commencing 
with the smallest size one horse plow, which | 
tells at $8, and going on to the largest size | 
breaking plow, at $28. These plows are all 
made of steel, and have become very celebra- 
ced throughout the West. 





city for five or six years. At first the farmer® 
were very cautious, indeed ; but few dare give 
it a trial; but at the present time it enjoys a 
reputation, which causes a large and increas- 
ing. These plows are sold by Piant & Satts- 
BurY, who tell us they have received numerous 
assurances that this plow is admirably adapt- 
ed to their business; and from its construc- 
tion, we think it must be an excellent plough. 
The numerous premiums it has received at the 
Fastern fairs, speak well for it there, while 
the testimomials of practical men among us, 
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show that, like the almanacs, ¢ it will answer, 
with slight variations, [which variations they 
make in their plows for the Western trade,] 
for all parts of the United States.? 

These plows are made for almost every situ- 
ation and soil, in addition to several varieties 
which are exclusively used for the sub-soil. 
Some are for heavy soils aud some are for 
light ; some are for stuny soils, others for such 
as are full of roots; while several varieties of 
plows are expressly made for breaking up the 
hitherto untilled prairies of the West. Some 
are aduptel to deep and some to shallow plow- 
ing; and some are for plowing around a hill, 
and thorwing the furrow either up or down, or 
both ways alternately: others throw the soil 
on both sides, and are used for furrowing and 
plowing between the rows of corn or roots. 





Flaxseed. 
Tu the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Dear Sir,—I notice an article on flaxseed 
in the last number of your journal, from an 
Ohio correspondent, and I will add some ob- 
servations on the same subject, for the benefit 
of Western farmers. There are many reasons 
why this subject should command mere atten- 
tion, and I will enumerate some of them. 


First: Farmers should raise flaxseed because 
it would add greatly to the income of their 
farms and to the resources of the west, and 
would be a source of wealth and prosperity to 
them, which heretofore they have not enjoyed, 

Secondly: Were farmers in this Valley to 
bestow a small share of attention upon this 
crop it woul soon become one of the great 
staples —not inferior to Wheat or Pork or any 
other cash article upon which they rely each 
year for their income ; for there is, compara- 
tively, but a small portion of the products of 
the farm that will bring cash always, at remu- 





neratiag prices, 

Thirdly: Flaxseed will always finda marke’ 
for cash at paying prices; for who can remem- 
ber when the seed would not bring a dollar 4 
bushel when it was taken to market? Look 
at the consumption of the oil all over the coun- 
try. Farm-houses and villages, towns and 
cities, everywhore are springing up, and al! 
these require paint. The fact is the supply of 
Linseed oil of our own manufacture does not 
keep pace with the demand, and for years to 
come Flaxseed will always be wanted at prices 
that will compensate the farmer, even in com- 
petition with importations. 

Fourthly: Farmers should raise flaxseed 
because they can do it without lessening the 
production of other crops. The same quantity 
of cleared )and and the same number of hands 
and horses will, if rightly managed, enable 
you to preduco acrop of flax each year. Have 
you land that you raise wheat on one year and 
summer fallow the next? you can put on a 
crop of flax the alternate year and have your 
land in equally good condition for the next 
wheat crop. Plow in the fall and sow your 
seed early in the spring, so that its harvest 
will come off before that of other grain. 


Fifthly: It is a very sure crop—not liable 
to be killed by frost, or injured by rust or 
smut. ‘If you sow you are almost sure to reap.’ 
Besides it is a very easy crop to raise and pre- 
pare for market, and can be raised and mar- 
keted in about four months. And what other 
crop can you get returns for, from your labor 
in so short a time? 

Will not farmers think of these things, and 
acquaint themselves with the facts on this sub- 
ject, and attend the coming year to this im- 
portant branch of agriculture ? 

A Susscriper. 





St. Louis, Feb. 21, 1852. 
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Knowledge for Farmres. | hese remarks are applicible particularly to 


the Editor of the Valley F. r acr. the soils, of which there are various kinds and 
Dyan Sin:—We are pleased to find ths; qualities. 
farmers of our Valley waking up to their in-| ‘Certain constituent properties exist in al! 
tereste. An obvious desire on the part of many | bodies; matter is made of com! ired atoms of 
ef our best practical farmers is manifest, that’ miterial substance.’ ‘I hus we see that in or- 
they are willing to gather information from dor to grow successfully and prodtably grain, 
whatever source it may be had. This is as it| homp, or tobacco, or any othe pioduci of the 
should be. The utilitarian stops not to in- | soil, a knowledge of the alove facts is all im- 
quire where, how, or by whom a asefil inven- | portant. ‘Ihe soil may be peculiarly ard 
tion is wrought out, before he will put it in use! properly adapted to the growih of the cop 


any person, save & wiseacre, is ready to re- 
eeive knowledge when of an unquestionable 


nature, whether it comes from tho sage or the! 


rdiot. 

‘Vhore are, however, many farmers who do 
not take any paper on agriculture. ‘They 
argue, (or rather say, for their assersions are 
absur ities and not arguments.) ‘tht their 
fathers taught them how to farm in their boy- 
hood—they have grown up farmers--were 
knights of the plow by birth-right—know now 
more about farming than they put into use; 
want no new fangled notions on agriculture, 
no far fetched technical theories emanating 
from the laboratories of visionary men, who 
never turned a furrow in their lives, and who 
are paid for their covjecturing speculations ; 
which when put into practice not only prove a 
total failure, but are actually ruinous to the 
yeoman who allows himself to be humbuged 
by them.’ 

Those are stercotyped sayings that any one 
erm say, but no one can convince a sensible 
man that they are anything else but a collec- 
tion of pucrile absurdities; without base or 
apex, figure or form, shadow or substance, in 
short they are idle sayings, sounding words, 
which when applied as above quoted, are 
“holly and entirely utopian. Knowledge may 
he dofined in practical life, a combination of 
facets. And they who are in the possession of 
many facts, have a fund of knowledge, potent 
and useful, in every sphere of life that they 
may be placed in. ‘Theories are not faults, 
until science or reason has unmasked them of 
their intricacies; then the problem is solve.l, 
but it remains to be proven; practical experi- 
ment tests its correctness, concurs with the 
opinions of the man of science ; gives occular 
proof to every one that the subject in contro- 


sown or planted, or it may not be. In the 
former case the husbandiman would reclize « 
fair reward for his labor, in the latter case he 
woull not. Ile tiies every plan, devises va- 
| rious schemes to make his lands pro Jue ive in 
ithe growth of a certain produet but all prove 
| ineffectual. Why it is that his lands aro 
abundantly fertile in the growih of certain pro~ 
| ducts, ant stocils in reference to o-hors, is to 
lhim a perplexing mysiery. We hive said 
‘every body if made up o! ecria’n co. ponent 
parts. First then we would inquire what is 
wanted to bo prolusel? Nest, wat are the 
constituent properties of su.h prouue % This 
being ascertained by chomied an lysis we then 
know precisely what kind of s0.1 is required for 
the luxuriant growth of the desired crop or of 
any cop. ‘Lhe next step in oder would be to 
inquire of what is your lands comyosed t— 
Nhat constituent p: operties does it lack ¢ And 
What component paris exist in it suy evabun- 
dant? ‘his beng learnet, wo know what 
kind of manure is required to give to the soil a 
proper prerequisite share of constituent mat- 
ter for the successful growth of any ciop the 
farmer might desire to grow. 

Ilere then is science deducing facts, unfold- 
ing mysteiies that woull be ‘o over my.teries 
but for the [ght tiit it pours in upon that 
darkness, which would forever baffle the most 
skilful farmer, who could not or would not 
listen to its teachings. We know farms 
that have been a puzzle to theassituou; farm- 
er for a series of years, anJ finally dishe:u tened 
by his apparently useless labors, he has dis- 
posed of his entire landod estate for a mere 
nominal price. The purchaser commenced 
the cultivation of the same soil upon the prin- 
eiples of cuse und effect, and ina short time 
realized a fgrtnne from the vory land that had 
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versy it reluced to an incontestable fact.— | 


impover:shed the former owner, who cultivated 
it on haphazard principles. 

So grevt is tho advancement of the science 
of chemistry that our learned professors of 
that branch of science, find it expedient to be 
continually buying new works, periodicals and 
publications on that subject. Searee has a 
aew work bea issued till it is substituted by 
& more recent one on the same subject. The 
farmer is closely interested in the advrance- 
mant of this science. 
mithem utical treatises are to the civil engi- 
Indeed so greatly important is it to the 
citizens of those parts of our country where 
the linds hive been worn out, thit some of 
the States hive employed and paid out of the 
‘reasury a chemist, whose duty it is to travel 
over th» State, to examine the sil, and annu:l- 
ly repovt upon it. From Mr. Migyins’, of Aid., 
voluminoas reports we have gleaned the in- 


necer. 


fo-mation concerning chemistry above stated. 
And if it is useful in a State where much of 
the lands have through neglect become sterile, 
to hive a competent individual to give infor- 
m ition which can only be gained by scientific 
investigation, we ask, would it not pay well in 
this Valley? ‘Would not Missouri be venelited 
by such an eppointment? We think it woull- 

An | now to our friends who ‘sow, reap and 
mow,’ let us say if you desire to tread in the 
old beaten path of your ancestors, who were 
good farmers a century ago; if you desire no 
new ligit; wish to hovr of no labvor-saving im- 
provements; desire not to sive one third of 
your annual lubors,—in short if you are so 
egotistical as to believe you are the emboii- 
ment of the principles appeitiining to farming; 
if you are such an adept that you can learn 
noih:ng more on the subject of agriculture, 
then it is not required of you to patronize by 
subscription any trestise on farming. But 
your duty demands you to contribute your 
yre iois store of, knowledge in hus andry, 
tiroush the columns of some journal to the 
woll’s knowledge. Lo not we entreat of you 
live out life neglecting such an obligatory duty, 
for if you do we fear all light and knowledge 
will be dead when you cease to live. 

JOsErH. 





It is to the farmer what 





The Magazines~-arper’s and the Inter- 
nationul.---\e have received the Feb. num- 
| bers of these Magazines from Mr. Woodward. 
‘Yiarper’s has the continuation of the life of 
Franklin, containing his publie career, illus- 
trated like the Jan. number with numerous 
engravings. We commend both of these pub- 
lications to all who want substantial, and at 
the same time entertaining read ng. Probably 
so large a quantity of choice mutter cannot be 
vbtained in no other form at so cheap a rate. 


Four peunus of beet lose one pound in 
boiling. 

Tic commerce ef the Uniied Siates 
employs 20,000 vessels. 

du water, sound pisses at the rate of 
nearly amile por secon, 

Animals die, if their vital temperature 
is increased one-twellth. 


The Best Time For Cuitinz Timber, &o 
iexperience has pioved that wees fo. timber, 
if cut at one season of the year, are fur more 
durable than if cut at an other. Various rea- 
sons have been suggested why thig is so, and 
it 8 not perhaps yeifuily determined 5 still, aa 
the time which eaperienve has pointed out as 
tie best for durability, is duriag the auiumn, 
it is geecrally supposed taut this pioperty is 
modified by the umount of sap in the trunk, 
and the maturity of the wood itself. In the 
spring, or at an earlier period of it, the wunk 
of most trees is pressed with the ascending 
sup. ‘Lhe leaves as yet are still folden in tie 
bud, and the surfaces for exhalation are only 
sullicient to carry off very slowly the watery 
part of the sap. Lyen after the leaves have 
expanded, or until mid-suismer has arrived, 
the tree abounds in juices.: When, however, 
the dry and sultry summer has arrived, and 
swe new wood, and buds have been matured 
and formed, the watery part of the sup is mostly 
exhaled, and probably, too, the circulation is 
-88 active us the leaves become sere. 
It is stated by Mr. Linerson, author of the 
aluable reroit on the trees and shrubs of 
Massachusetts, that the soft maple eut in Sep- 
tember, is three times more lasting than ash or 
valnut cut in the winter; and from numerous 
inquiries which he has made in various quar- 
ters, and from informition obtained from 
reliable sources, it seems he has established 
the fact thas autumn is the time for cutting 
timber. When it is determined to cut timber, 
it is of considerable importance to stiip off the 
bark in the spring, that the body of the tree 
may dry during the summer. When, however 
it is an object to re-produce a forert fiom the 


Bel!-metil is mide of copper and tin, | remaining stumps, then winter, or the very first 
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of spring, is much more f:vorable to the growth 
of sprouis. 

There are, then, two seasons for cutting 
wood; if it is expected to list, it must be cut 
the last ef summer or during the early part of 
autumn; if itis wished to clothe the surface 
with a new growth eftrees, the cutting must be 
made late in winter, 

itis, however, possible te modify these ar- 
rangemenis; if, for example, the wood is 
desizned for timber, if it is depyr.ved of its 
bark in the spring, it may be allowed to stand 
and season till w nter a rives, which is a peri- 
od when farmers have less to do than in sum- 
mer or autumn, 

{n seasoning, wood retains an amount of 
water which may be regarded as its constitu- 
tional supply. This constitutional water is 
very important; for upon its presence some of 
the most valu wble properties ef the wood de- 
pend. I refer to elasticity and strength. If 
wood, for example, is dried in a water bath at 
212° till it comes to loose weight, its elastic- 


ity and strength is very mueh dininished.— | 


Uickory, when dried in this way, becomes as 
brittle us pine. In ordinary seisouing, or in 
steaming, | believe the strength of woo | is not 
diminished. ‘This observation may not be of 
much practical importance, as this list plan of 
seasoning is but rarely followed. ‘The amount 
of water varies, as will be observed, in differ- 
ent species of trees, as well as in herbaceous 
plants. 


In another point of view, the amount of water 


is important to be kuown, for the difference 
between taking green and dry wood to market 
as well as consuming, is very great; and so 
also, as ample experience proves, there is a 
material ditference in burning green and dry 
wood. ‘The quantity of water in the wool va- 
ries from 20 to 50 per centum, and probab'y 
the average amount will not differ from 35 to 
40 per centum. This water is not only of no 
use to the fire-wood, but it is prejudicial, as it 
must be dissipxted by heat, in which act heat 
or calorie becomes latent or lost, especially if 
or wood is consumed upon a hearth or in a 
stove. 

In addition to the effect of water in dimin- 
ishing the combustibility of wood, the alkalies 
have also consid +rable influence of this kind.— 


Elm, which is a potash wood, burns with less | 


freedom than hickory, which contains much 
lime. 

Jt is, however, possible that the size of the 
ores of wood may modify its combustibility. 
Slack oak is a notable instance of a slow and 

drizzling combustion ; the pores are large and 
numerous, from which the watery sap contin- 
ually oozes. 

In addition to the foregoing, we subjoin the 

following remarks from a letter written by Mr. 
Wm. Painter, of Concordville, Pa., to the 


Ilon. Thos. Ewbank, of the Patent Office. We 
had intended the preparation of an article frem 
our own experience und knowledge, in refer- 
ence to the subject of timber-cutting, but our 
design was superceded by a perusal of the fore- 
going, and the letter of Mr. Painter. 

‘During an experience of more than forty 
years, as 2 plain, practical farmer, | have ta- 
‘en uch interest in ascertaining the best sea- 
son for felling timber, and | now state with 
confidence, that fencing timber, such as all 
kinds of ovk, chesnut, red hickory, and wal- 
nut, cut fom the middle of July to the last of 
August, will last more than twice as long as 
when cut in winter, or common barking time 
in spring. 

‘lo- instance—cut a sapling, say five or six 
inches in diameter, for a lever, in the month 
of August, and another of similar quality and 
size in winter or spring. I know, if the firet 
is stripped of its bars, (which at that time 
rans well,) it wil! raise, as a lever, fwice the 
weight that can be raised by the latter. 

‘Another great advantage derived from fel- 
ling timber in tke last running of the sap, (the 
time above specified.) is, that it is neither sub- 
ject to dry rot, nor to be injured by worms; 
white oak, cut at this season, if kept off the 
ground, will season through two fect in diam- 
eter, and remuin perfectly sound many years; 
whereas, if cut in winter or spring, it will be 
perfectly sip-rotten in two yeurs. 
| ‘For ship building, and other purposes, 
where great expense is incurred in.construction, 
the immense advantage of preparing the tiin- 
ber at the proper season must be evident to 
all. 

*{ have no doubt, a rus built of timber eut 
between the middle of July and the last of Au- 
gust, would last nearly twice as long as one 
built of timber eut at the usual time; and 
would bear infinitely more hard usage, as the 
timber seasons more perfectly, and is far har- 
der. 

‘A few years sinse, one of the large govern- 
ment ships, built in Philadelphia, of the very 
best materials, but several years in construc- 
tion, when ordered to be finished and launched, 
was found upon inspection to be entirely 
worthless in many of the timbers, (though kept 
under cover,) from dry-rot. 

‘In all my building for many years past, 
with large timbers of white and other oak, this 
has never occurred, nor are they subject to be 
worm-eaten. 

‘Even fire-wood cut at the proper season, is 
worth from 30 to 50 per cent. more than when 
' cut in spring or winter. 

‘If the above facts are considered of any 
value, please make use of them, and if those 
learned in such matte’s can assign any plausi- 

ble reason for them, the theory may be of 
value to others as well as thy friend. 
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The Horse vs. the Mule. 

We have published occasional articles in the 
VaLtey Farmer setting forth the superiority of 
mules over horses on the score of economy of 
feeding, longevity, greater endurance, ke., 
while we nor any one else has attempted to 
show what could be said of the horse. But a 


writer in Tre Ploo—Mr. Carritta, of North | 


Carolina—vindicates this noble animal in the 
following strain : 


Let me state a fewfacts in favor of that no- 
ble animal, the horse, before he is kicked out 
of society by the long-cared donkeys. Square 
VW. introduces **OleJoe,”? and his mule as ey- 
idence of the longevity of the race. All this 
1 am willing to concede. I have known both 
these witnesses longer than their owner; for | 
was neighbor to the old Square”? before the 
young one was boxn. Bat let me ask, is there 
another inule upon the plantation of the same 
zge? Instances are known, he says, of mules 
living 69 years. So ave instances known, and 
if | mistake not, one has been published in 
the Agriculturist, of a horse that lived up 
wards of 40 years, and performed daily labor, 
in the city of New York. Lam not satisfied 
that mules average twice the age of horses ; 
because, I have more horses, two to one, over 
lV years, than my neighbor has mules over 20; 
and we keep the same number, and cultivate 
the same numbere of acres. { must, in truth, 
allow that horses are move liable to disease 
than mules, and require more feed ; but I will 
not concede the loss by death to be greater, he- 
cause, the loss of two mules is fully equal, at 
the average prices, to three horses. Horses 
require more feeding and better care; but, on 
the other hand, { content they will do more 
work, certainly in everything except piowing : 
and if the mule is more docile under the sad- 
legor in the harnes=, it is the only place |e is 
sv. Squire Williams has lots of them that re- 
quire half the servants upon the plantation to 
catch and harness when running loose; and no 
fenes will stop thema moment. Lle takes 
vood care not to mention such facts as these. 
Mules ave notorious jumpers, and always in 
mischief when running oat, and vicious, kick- 
inz, biting rascals, when in stable or being 
seared. As to their not going blind, it isa 
If L owned them, I 





frult rathor than a virtas. 


horses is cansed by tho bad management of 
drivers, nine times out of ten. 1 have owned 
horses for half a century, and not one ina 
hundred has ever gone blind. As to thejacute- 
ness of seeing or hearing of the mule, | cannot 
believe that they possess any superiority over 
the horse; and as to their sure-footedness, | 
doubt not it is allinthe training. At any rate 
it is of little importance, except in a mountain- 
ous country. 

The Squire says mules are able to endure 
the heat better than herses. Let me ask him 
if he ever knew mine to fail? As to the sa- 
vine of food in favor of the mule, we will see 
if that account cannot be set off against some- 
thing else. In the first place, he costs one 
third the most; and then, when not wanted 
for service, he cannot be turned out to pasture 
| like the horse, owing to his mischievous dispo- 
sition. 





There is another item in the account against, 
his donkeyship—the wear and tear of con- 
science while working the vicious brute. Who 
that ever handled the reins of a pair of spirited 
horses, but would feel degraded to pull the 
same over the backs of a pair of long-eared 
mnies? As to training them for ladies to ride, 
it may do in Mexico, but it will never suit the 
go-ahead quality of the American girls ; and it 
is well the Squire is not a bachelor, or his ears 
| might tingle at the refusal of some pretty girt 
to ride with such a mulish gentleman. By the 
bye, with all his argument in favor of the ani- 
mal, he never used one for himself or any of 
his family, in harness or under saddle. 

And now L will just tell you the whole secret 
why mules are preferred to horses upon south- 
ern plantations. It is because they are able 
to endure a greater amount of starvation, neg- 
lect, ill usage, and over-work, from our care- 
less, inconsiderate servants, than the more 
noble, high-spirited animal, which, I contend, 
is as much their superior as the white race is 
superior to the black. 

There is another argument in favor of the 
horse which is not touched upon by this wri- 
ter, but which to our mind is equally strong as 
anything here advanced. It is the fact that 
most farmers wish to breed their own stock, 
and therefore desire their domestic animals te 
be brecders as well as workers which cannot 
be the case if they work mules. 





Oorron MAaNuracturss.—lt is estimated that 
the annual product of all the cotton-imills in 
the United States is 250,000,000 yards, and 
the consumption of cotton 600,000 bales, 100,- 
000 of which are consumed in the Southern 
and Western States. Its value, when manu- 
factured, is supposed to be more than $7 
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For the Valvy Farmer. 
Science aud Experience. 

‘very seed is an Organized body, and pos- 
gesses a dormant vitiliiy, which requires cer- 
tain stimuli to bring it into action. These 
are heac, moisture, and oxygen.’—Correspon- 
deni of Valley Farmer.’ ; 

tiie selects some good soil, sows his seeds, 
waters them enough, but nos too much. If 
he is anxious to hurry on the germination of 
the sveds, he gives them a little bottom heat. 
This is the plan adopted by the best garden- 
ers, with their chuicest seeds.’—* Garden 
Chronicle’ as quoted by ‘ Valley Farmer.’ 


Mx. Kpiror ;: —In looxing over the May num- | 
ber of your paper, Lt was struck with the simi- | 
larity of the conclusions to which the two ar- 


ticles, from which ihe sentences above are 
extracted arrived upon the subject of germin- 
ating, though it is through different channels. 
In the first, upon wat farmers are disposed 
tw regard as ‘theoretical principles,’ it is 
shown that seeds require for germination a 
certain amount of heat, moisture and oxygen: 
while the article from the Chronicle states as 
the result of experience, that the best garden- 
ers now adopta plan by which these are 
brought to bear upon their seeds. 

It is gratifying to those who take an _inter- 
:st in the advancement of agricultural pursuits, 
to see Scieoce and xperience thus arriving at 
tho same conclustcns upon a subject so closely 
connected with this important branch of in- 
dustry. I have noticed this coincidence, for 
the purpose of pointing out to those farmers 
who have been accustomed, from their preju- 
dices, to regard every suggestion of Science 
as chimerical, the truth and beauty of its 
teachings, and if possible to awaken in them 
a spirit of scientific inquiry. Previous to the 
year 1496, it was thought worse than visionary 
io say there was another continent besides the 
one then known, and it was regarded as a 
reckless adventure ofa frenzied mind, to 
launch out into an unexplored ocean, to seck 
‘ora somothing of which their senses could 
aot take immediate hold. 

They never had seen any one from such a 
country—-no one yet had ever traversed thi 
crackless deep, and it was but a blind and 
fruitless expenditure of time, means, and life, 
ig attempt this visionary project. But Colum- 
kee was a thinking man; not blinded by preju- 








dices—his reason convinced him that another 
continent did exist, and he determined to find 
it. You all know the result. The simple in- 
cident of a falling apple, arroused the train of 
thought and reasoning in the mind of Newton, 
which led to the discovery of the law of grav- 
itation, by which numberless worlds are sus- 
pended and kept in their orbits, as they whirl 
on in the abyss of space. 

The twitching of a frog’s leg, when acciden- 
tally touched by a piece of metal, was the ori- 
gin to a course of reasoning and experiments 
by Galvani, which led to the discovery of 
Galvanism, which now, obedient to the wish of 
mn, carries his thoughts at lightning speed, 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Other similar instances might be cited, but 
these are sufficient to show what important 
truths may spring from the simplest phenome- 
non when properly investigated. Should not 
the farmer take a lesson from these examples 
and investigate more closely the phenomena of 
nature, a3 manifested in vegetable life ? 

Science has demonstrated in other branches, 
that nature is governed by certain fixed and 
unalterable laws, which cannot be violated 
without derangement of that order and harmo- 
ny which every where exists in her works; and 
is it not probable, that such laws exist in the 
vegetable kingdom? Let the mind, then, be 
divested of every prejudice, and let every fac- 
ulty be awake to observation. Let no phe- 
nomenon of nature, however simple it may 
appear, be overlooked. 

True enough, every man has not the ability 
and time to investigate for himself these things; 
hut this is not necessary in the present ad- 
vanced state of science. Tho agriculturist is 
not now compelled to commence at these sim- 
ple phenomena, and by a slow and laborious 
process of research and reasoning, gradually 
unfold the hidden laws of nature; but he has 
only to lay aside his prejudices and take hold 
of the truths as pointed out to him by men whe 
have spent their lives in such pursuits, and 
put them to the fest of experience, 

Organic Chemistry and Vegetable Physiolc- 
xy have shown the compositiou of plants—the 
food which they requiro—the mode by which 
chis food is taken in ond assimilated—the coa 
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veloped, and the stimuli necessary for the pro- 
cess of germination and growth. Analytical 
Chemistry and Geology have pointed out the 
composition and formation of soils, and thus 
laid down an unerring basis upon which we 
may act in selecting plunts suitable for partic- 
ulur soils—or so improve a soil, by a scientific 
application of manures, as to render it suitable 
for any particular plant which we muy wish to 
grow upon it. With these lights before us, 
already sufficiently corroborated by experience, 
to place them out of the category of ‘theoreti- 
val principles,’ to the investigating mind, we 
are not excusable, if we do not give them a 
fair trial. 

Let science point out the principles upon 
which we should act, and then let the Art of 
farming, put into practice the mode which is 
best calculated to develop the ressurces of na- 
ture, ani bring into action the principles thus 
sugested. 

Lutiu order to be benefited by these sug- 
gestions, it will be necessary for him to im- 
bibe correct notions of Science as well as the 
Art of farming. It may be true that this 
when studied to its fullest extent, embraces a 
wider scope than most of your readers (and 
[ take them to be the more intelligent part of 
farmers) will be able to attain, but this is not 
expected or desired. ‘The field though broad, 
is based upon simple principles, which with a 
little attention may be mastered, and by the 
direction of teachers may be put into practice. 

Let every community employ its teacher— 
one who has mastered the science---to analyze 
their lands, crops, and manures; to teach them 
the application and principles of subsoiling, 
draining, fallowing, rotation, &c.; and the 
beautiful provisions of Vegetable Physiology, 
and then farming will no longer be looked up- 
on as an ignoble drudgery, but as the most en- 
aobling and pleasant of occupations. 

The difficulty of impressing the importance 
ef these scientific ideas upon those who have 
devoted their lives to avriculture, arises from 
the fact, that this being one of the first occu- 
pations of man, had its origin long prior to 
Science, and hobbled on without its aid, and 
aow the old veteran refuses indignantly to be 
guided by this child of yosterday. 





Generation after generation have traveled on 
in the same beaten track, and suffered the 
shackles of past ages to cramp their actions, 
and the dust of antique time to lay piled moun- 
tain high upon their very thoughts. One hun 
dred years ago no one thought of inquiring 
into the composition of soils, plants and ma- 
nures, or dreamed of applying the principles 
involyed in the germination and growth of 
plants to agriculture. Every one plodded on 
happy in his own ignorance, and if sonie one 
more aspiring than the common herd, deviated 
from the old way, the fangs of prejudice at 
once fastened upon him, and pulled him down 
from his impious height. 

But thanks to the advancement of knowlodg ¢ 
truth is beginning to ‘oversower mountainous 
error’? which has so long obstructed its way. 

The germ implanted by Emanuel Fellenberg 
at Hofwyle (1787) is putting forth branches 
that have already reached this continent, and 
will soon uprear their umbragous canopy over 
the ervilized world. Let the farmer, then 
catch this spirit of investigation and improve- 
ment, and no longer rest satisfied to plod on in 
the old way, when Science, Reason, and Expe- 
rience point to a better way. 


AGRICOLA. 


Tue Raitways or tug Worip.—lf all the 
railways built in Kurope and the United States, 
during the last twenty years, were laid down 
in @ continuous line, they would surround the 
planet of the earth. The cost of this work 
has been some $2,240,000,000. This matter 
of railroads ends not in iron tracks, locomo- 
tives, and sixty miles an hour. Progress is- 
concerned in it. The world is brought togeth- 
er, and mind rubs mind in thesame proportion 
as distance rubs distance. Add to this the 
lightuing of the telegraph, and he who lives 
fitty years, will see the mind of the world melt- 
ed into one common mass, and towering into 
mountiin of the progress of freedom. So saya 
the prophetic common sense.—Major Noah. 


How To Make Nice Canpixs.---Candlewick, 
if stceped in lime and saltpetre, and dried in 
the sun, wiil give a clearer light, and be less 
apt to run. 

Good candles may be made thus: Melt to- 
gether ten ounces of mutton tallow, a quarter 
of an ounce of camphor, four ounces of bees- 
wax, and two ounces of alum; then run it inte 
moulds, or dip the candles. ‘These candles 
furnish a boautiful light. 
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Prof. J. B. Turner's Plan for an Industrial 
University in the State of Illinois. 

All civilized society is, necessarily, divided 
into two distinct co-operative, not antagonis- 
tic, classes. <A small class, whose ong bu- 
siness it is to teach the true principles of re- 
ligion, law, medicine, science, art and litera- 
ture; and a much larger class who are engaged 
in somo form of Ixbor in agriculture, com- 


Se SS 5 


| used, they are, and can be of little more use to 
| the pessessor than an axe in the garret, or a 
| ship rotting upon the stocks. 

Nor am Lunmindful of the efforts of the 
| monarchs and aristocrats of the old world in 
i founding schools for the ‘fifteenth cousins? of 
| their order, in Lopes of training them into a 
;sort of genteel Jarmers, ov vather overseers of 
| farmers; nor yet of the several ‘back fires’ (as 
(the prairie farmer significanily designates 





| 5 . 
|them) set by some of our older professional 


merce, and the arts. For the sake of conven- 
ience, wo will designate the former the institutions to keep the rising and blazing 
PROFESSIONAL, and tho lattcr the LxpusrriaL ; thought of the industrial masses from blazing 
class; not implying that each may not be|too furiously. They have hauled a canoe 
equally industrious; the one in their intellect- | alongside of their huge professional steam- 
ual and the other in their industrial pursuits. | ships, and invited all the farmers and mechan- 
Probably in no case would society ever need lies of the State to jump on board and sail with 
more than five men out of the one hundred in| them; but, the difficulty is, they will not em- 
the professional class, leaving ninety-five in| bark. But we thank thei even for this pains 
every hundred in the industrial ; and; so long | and courtesy. It shows that their hearts are 
as sO many Of our ordinary teachers and pub- | yearning towards us, notwithstanding the lu- 
lig men are taken from the industrial class, as} dicrous awkwardnoss of their first endeavors 
they are at present, aud probably will be for | to save us, 
generations to come, we do not need more; But an answer to two simple questions will 
than one professional man for every hundred, | perhaps sufficiently indicate our ideas of the 
leaving ninety-nine in the industrial class. jwhole subject, though that answer, on the 
The vast difierence, in the practical means, | present occasion, must necessarily be confined 
of an appropriaie viberal education, suited to | to a baro outline. The first question, then, is 
their wants and thew destiny, which these two | this : 
classes enjoy, and ever have enjoyed the world} 1. What do the industrial classes want ? 
over, must have arrested the attention of every | 2. How can that want be supplied 2 
thinking man. ‘i'rue, the same general ab-| ‘The first question may be answered in a few 
siract science ¢xists in the world for both: words. ‘ihey want, and they ought to have, 
classes alike, but the means of bringing this | the same facilities for understanding the true 
abstract truth into the effectual contact with ; philosophy—-the seience and the art of their 
the daily businesss and pursuits of the one | several pursuits, (their life business)—ond of 
class does exist, while in the other case it does | efficiently applying existing knowledge thereto, 
not exist, and never can till it is new created. | and widening its domain, which the profes- 
The one class have schools, seminaries, | sional classes have long onjoyed in their pur- 
colleges, universaties, apparatus, professors, suits. ‘Their first labor is, therefore, te sup- 
and multitudinous appliances for educating, ply the vacuum from fountains alreay full, 
and training them for months and years, for|and bring the living waters of kuowledge 
the peculiar profession which is to be the bus-| within their own reach. Their second is to 
iness Of their life, and they have already erc- | fill the fountains with still gronter sapplies.— 
ated each class for its own use, a vast and. ‘They desire to depress no institution, no class 
voluminious literature, that would well nigh | whatever; they only wish to elevate themselves 
sink a whole navy of ships. | and their pursuiis to a position in society to 
But where are the universaties, the apparatus | which all men acknowledge they are jusily en- 
the professors and the literature specifically | titled, and to which, also, they desire to as- 
idapted to any one of the industrial classes ? | pire. 
Neho answers, were? In other words, society| 2. Jlow, then, can that want be supplied ? 
iias become, long singe, wise enough to know! In answering this qpestion, 1 shall endeaver 
that its TRACHERS ncel to be educated, but it; to present, with all possible frankness an¢i 
has not yet become wise enough to know that | clearness, the outline of impressions and con- 
its WORKERS need education just as much! In} victions that have been gradnally deepening 
these remarks | have net forgotten that our! in my own mind for the past twenty years, and 
cyimmon schools aro equally adapted and ap- | let them pass for whatever the true fuiends of 
plicd to all classes; but reading, writing, &c., ! the cause may think them worth. ; 
ard, properly, no more education than gather-{ And | answer first negatively, that this wans 
ing seod is agriculture, or cutting ship-timber | cannot be supplied by any of the existing m- 
is navigation. ‘Thoy are the mere rudiments stitutions for the professional classses, nor by 
ug the ses oel so means, the mere inetru-: any incidental appendage attached to them us 
PR ee A ao and if got oe mere secondary depariment. 
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‘These institutions were designed and adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of the professional classes 
especially the clerical order—and they are 
no more suited to the real wants of the indus- 
trial class than the institution we propose for 
them would be suited to the professional 
class. 

‘Their whole spirit and aim is, or should be, 
literary and intellectual—not practical and in- 


dusirial ; to make men of books and ready | 


speech—not men Sf work and industrial, silent 
shought. Butthe very best classical scholars are 
atten the very worst practical reasoners ; and 
that they should be made workers is contrary 
40 the nature of things—the fixed laws of God. 
‘The whole interest, business and destiny of 
Jife, of the two classes, run in Opposite lines ; 
and that the same course of study should be 
aqually well adapted to both, is as utterly im- 
possible as thatthe same pursuits should 
aqu uly concern and benefit both classes. 

‘ke industrial classes know and feel this, 
and therefore they do not, and will not pat- 
onize these institutions, only so far us they 
desire to make professional men for public 
use. Asa general fact, their own multitudes 
aloyand will forever stand aloof from them.and 
while they desire to foster and cherish them 
for their own appropriate uses, they know that 
they do not and cannoé fill the sphere of their 
own industrial wants. ‘They need a similar 
system of liberal education for their own class, 
and adapted to their own pursuits; to create 
for them an industrial literature, adapted to 
their professional wants, to raise wp for them 
teachers and lecturers for subordinate insti- 
tutes, and to elevate them, their pursuits and 
their posterity, to that relative position m hue) 
man society for which God designed them. 

The whole history of education, both in 
Protestant and Catholic countries, shows that | 


| 
| 


we must begin with the higher institutions, or | , 


we can never succeed with the lower; for the 
plain reason, that neither knowledge nor water | 
will run up hill. No people ever had, or ever 
can haye, any system of common schools and 
lower seminaries worth anything, until they | 
first found their higher institutions and foun- | 
tains of knowledge, from which they could 
draw supplies of tenchers, & c., for the lower. | 
We would begin, therefore, where all experi- | 
enee and common sense show that we must he- 
vin, if we would effect anything worthy of an! 
effort. 

Jn this view of the case, the first thing want- 
ed in this process, is a National Institute of | 
science, to operate as the central luminary of | 
the national mind, from which all minor insti- 
tutions should derive light and heat, and 
towards which they should, also, redect back 
their own. This primary is already, I trast. 
supplied by the Smithsonian Institute, endowed 


one geeeee eee SS 


| by James Smithson, and incorporated by the 
| United States Congress at Washington. 

To co-operate with this noble institute and 
|enable the industrial classes to realise its ben- 
| efits in practical life, we need a university for 
the industrial classes in each of the States, 
with their consequent subordinate institutes, 
‘lyceums and ugh schools, in each of the 
counties and towns. 

The object of these institutions should be to 
apply existing knowledge directly and eflicient- 
ly to all practical pursuits and professions of 
life, and to extend the boundaries of ow’ pres- 
ent knowledge in all possible practical diree- 
tions. 

There should be connected with such an 
institution, in this State, a sufficient quantity 
of Jand of variable soil and aspects, for all its 
neeasul annual experiments and processes in 
the great interests of aericulture and horticul- 
ture. 
| Buildings of appropriate size and construe- 
tion for ail ordiniwey and special uses, a 
complete philosophical, chemical, anatomical, 
and industrial apparatus, a general cabinet, 
embracing everytuing that relates to, ilus- 
trates or facilitates any one of the industrial 
especinully wl sorts of animals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, trees, shrubs aud plants found 
i this State and the adjoining States. 

Instruction should be constuntiy given in the 
anatomy and physiology, the natuie, instincts, 
and habite of all aiimals, insects, trees and 
plunts; theirlows of propagation, primogeni- 
ture, growth and Gecuy, discese and health, 
life and death ; on the nature, composition ane 
reweneriation of soils; on the nature, strength, 
durability, preservation, perfection, comp osi- 
tion, cost, use wand manufacture of all materi- 

















jails of art and trade; on political, financid, 


domestic and manuel economy, (or the saving 
of Jabor of the hand,) in all industrial pro 
‘syes3 onthe true principles of national, 
constitutional and civil law 3; and the truce art 
and controlling or «i- 
recting the labor of men in the State, the 
family, the shop, and farm; onthe laws of 
Vicinage, or the laws of courtesy and comity 
between neighbors as such, and on the princt- 
ples of health and disezse in the beman 
subject so far at least as is needful for houre- 
hold safety; on the laws of trade and com- 
merce, ethics, conventional, and practical: on 
book-keeping and accounts ; sud, in short, in 
all those studies and scicnces, of whatever sort, 
which tend to throw light upon any art or em- 
ployment which any student may desire to 
master ; or upon any duty he may be exiled to 
perform; or which may tend to secuie bis 


and theory of governing 





| moral, civil, social and industrial perfect’on 


as @ man. 
No species of knowledge should be exeinded 
practical or theoretical ; unless, indee |, tas 
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«pecimens of ‘organized ignorance’ found m | be at once en 


the creeds of politicians, and sectarian eclesi- 


ustics, should be mistaken by some to be a | 


rpecies of knowledge. 


| 


joyed, or the expense of their cost 
uvoided by the unskillful ond unwary. 

It is believed by many intelligent men, that 
from one-third to one-half the annual products 


Whether a distinct classical department | of this State are annually lost from ignorance 


should be added or not, would depend on ex- | on the above topics. 


pediency. It might be deemed best to leave 
that department to existing colleges as their 
more appropriate work, and to form some 
practical and economical connection with 
them for that purpose, or it might be best to 
attach a elassical department in due time to the 
institution itself. 

To facilitate the increase and practical ap- 
plication and diffusion of knowledge, the Pro- 
tessors should conduct, each in his own de- 

artment, a continned series of annual exper- 
iments. 

For exampie, let twenty or more acres of 
each variety of grain (cach acre accurately 
measured) be annually sown with sume prac- 
tical variation on each acre, as regards the 
quality and preparation of the soil, the kind 
and quantity of seed, and the time and mades 
and processes of cultivation and harvesting, 
and an accurate account kept of all costs, la- 
bor, &c., and of the final results. Let anala- 
gous experiments be tried on all the varied pro- 
ducts of the farm, the fruit yard, the nursery, 
and the garden; on all modes of crossing, rear- 
ing and fattening domestic animals, under 
various degrees of warmth and of light, with 
and without shelter, on green, dry, raw, 
nae and cooked food, cold and warin; on 
the nature, causes and cure of their various 
diseases, both of those brought in from abroad 
and those raised in our own climate, and advice 
given, and annual reports made on these and 
similar topics. Let the professors of physiol- 
ogy and entymology be ever abroad at the 
proper seasons, with the needful apparatus of 
secing all things visible and invisible, and 
scrutinizing the latent causes of all those 
blights, blasts, rots, rusts and mildews which 
80 often destroy the choicest products of in- 
dustry, and thereby impair the health, wealth 
and comfort of millions of our fellow men.— 
Let the professor of chemistry carefully ana- 
lyze the various soils and products of the 
State, retain specimens, give instructions and 
report on their various qualities adaptedness 
and deficiencies. 

Let similar experiments be made in all the 
other interests of agriculture and mechanic or 
chemical art, mining, merchandize and trans- 
portation by water and by land, and daily 
practical and experimental instruction given to 
each student in attendance in his own chosen 
sphere of research and labor in life. Especi ul- 
ly let the comparative merits of all labor sav- 
ing tools, instruments, machines, engines and 
processes, be thoroughly and practically test- 
ed and explained, so that their benefits might 





And it can scarcely be 


| doubted that in a few years the entire cost of 


| 





the Institution would be annually saved to the 
State in the above interests alone, aside from 
all its other benefits, intellectual, moral, so- 
cial and pecuniary. 

‘The apparatus required for such a work is 
obvious ; there should be grounds devoted to 
a botanical and common garden, to orchards 
and frait yards, to appropriate lawns and pro- 
menades, in which the beautiful art of land- 
scape gardening could be appropriately appli- 
ed and illustrated, to all varieties of pasture, 
meadow, and tillage needful for the successful 
prosecution of the necessary annual experi- 
ments. And on these grounds should he col- 
lected and exhibited a sample of every variety 
of domestic animal, and of every tree, plant 
and vegetable that can minister to the health, 
wealth, or taste and comfort of the people of 
the Stute; their nature, habits, merits, pro- 
duction, improvement, culture, disease, and 
accidents, thoroughly scrutinized, tested and 
made known to the students and to the people 
of the State. 

There should also be erected a sufficient 
number of buildings and out-buildings for all 
the purposes above indicated, and a Keposito- 
ry in which all the ordinary tools and imple- 
ments of the Institution should be kept, and 
models of all uther useful implements and 
machines from time to time collected, and 
tested as they are proffered to public use. At 
first it would be for the interest of inventors 
and venders to make such deposits. But, 
should similar institutions be adopted in States, 
the general government ought to create in each 
State a general mason office, attached to the 
Universities, similar to the existing deposits at 
Washington, thus rendering the department of 
mechanical art and skill more accessible to 
the great mass of the people of the Union. 

I should have said, also, that a suitable in- 
dustrial library should be at once procured did 
not all the world know such a thing to be im- 
ossi»le, and that one ot the first and most 
important duties of the professors of such in- 
stitutions, will be to begin to create, at this 
late hour, a proper practical literature, and 
series of text books for the industrial classes. 

As regards the Professors, they should, of 
course, not only he men of the most eminent 
practicability in their several departments, but 
their connection with the institution should be 
rendered so fixed and stable, as to enable them 
to carry through such designs as they may form 
or all the peculiar benefits of the system would 
be lost. 
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Instruction, by lectures and otherwise should 
be given mostly in the colder months of the 
year, leaving the professors to prosecute their 
Investigations, and the students their necessary 
labor, either at home or on the premises, du- 
ring the warmer months. 

The institution should be open to all classes 
of students above a fixed age, and for any 
length of time, whether three months or seven 

eurs, and each taught in those particular 
ete of art which he wishes to pursue, and 
to any extent, more or less. Anti all should 
pay their tuition and board bills, in whole or 
in part, either in money gr necessary work on 
the premises—regard being had to the ability 
of each. 

Among those who labor, medals and testimo- 
nials of merit should be given to those who per- 
form their tasks with most promptitude,energy, 
care and skill; and all who prove indolent or 
nngovernable, excluded at first from all part in 
labor, and speedily,if not thoroughly reformed, 
from the institution itself: and here again let 
the law of nature instead of the law of rakes 
and dandies be regarded, and the true impres- 
sion ever be made on the mini of all around, 
that work alone is honorable, and indolence 
certain disgrace, if not ruin. 

At some convenient season of the year the 
commencement of our annual fair of the Uni- 
versity. should be holden through a succession 
of days. On this occasion the doors of the 
institution with all its treasures of art and re- 
sources of knowledge, should be thrown open 
to all classes, and as many objects of agricul- 
tural or mechanical skill gathered from the 
whole State, as possible, and presented by the 
people for inspection'and premium on the best 
of evch kind; judgment being rendered, in all 
cases, by a committee wholly disconnected 
with the institution. On this occasion, all the 
professors, and as many of the pupils as are 
sufficiently advanced, should be constantly en- 
gagel in lecturing and explaining the divers 
objects and interests of their departments. In 
short, this occasion should be made the great 
annul Gava Day of the Institution, and of all 


the industri-l classes, in the Stute, for the ex- | 


hibition of their products and their s<xill, and 
for the vigorous and powerful diffusion of prac- 
tical knowledge in their ranks, and a more in- 
tense enthusiasm in its extension and pursuit. 





As matters now are, the world never adopted : 


any efficient means for the application and! 


difusion of even the practical knowledge 
which does exist. True, we have fairly got 
the primer and spelling book abroad in the 
world, ani we - think we have done won lers; 
and so, comparatively, we have. 


‘ 


break forth upon the industrial mind of the 
world. 

Here, then, is a general, though very incom- 
plete, outline of what such an institution should 
endeavor to become. Let the readey contem- 
— itas it will appeuw when geneiations 

ave perfected it, in all its magnificence and 
glory ; in its means of good to man, to all men 
of all classes ; in its power to evolve and dif- 
fuse practical knowledge ind skill, true taste, 
love of industry and sound morality ; not only 
through its apparatus, experiments, instruc- 
tions and nial lectures and repo-ts, but 
through its thousands of graduates, in every 
pursuit in life, tea@hing ‘and lecturing in all 
our towns and villages ; and then let him seri- 
ously ask himself, is not such an object worthy 
of at least an effort, and of a. State which God 
himself, in the very act of creation, designed 
to be the first agricultural and commercial 
State on the globe ? 

Who should set the world so glorious an 
example of educating their sons worthily of 
their wd og their duty and their destiny, if 
not the people of such a Stue? In our coun- 
try we have no aristocracy with the inalienable 
wealth of ages, and constant leisure and means 
to perform all manner of useful experiments 
for their own amusem ni; but we must create 
our nobility for this purpose, ws we elect our 
rulers from our own rank, to aid and serve, not 
to domineer over and control us. And _ thir 
done, we will not only beat England, and beat 
the world, in yachts, ant locks, and reapers, 
but in all else that contributes to the well-be- 
ing and true glory of man. 

Imuntain that if every farmer’s and me- 
chanie’s son in this State could now visit such 
an institution but for a single day in the year, 
it would do them more :ood in arousing and 
directing the dormant energies of mind, than 
all the cost incurred, and far more good than 
many a six months of professed study of things 
they never need and never want to know. 

As things now are, our best farmers and 
mechanics, by their own native force of mind, 
by slow process of individual experience, come 
to know, at forty, what they might have been 
taught in six months at twenty; while a still 
greater number of the less fortunate or the less 
gifted stumble on through Life, almost as igno- 
rant of every true principle ot cheir art as when 
they first begun. i man of real skill is amused 
at the slovenly ignorance and waste he every- 
where discovers, on all parts of their premises: 


‘and still more to hear them boast of their ig- 


But if this | 


isa woner, there are still not only wonders, | 


norance of all ‘book farming,’ and maintain 
that ‘their children can do as well as they have 
done ;’ and it certainly would be a great pity 
if they could not. 

The patrons of our University would be found 


but, to most mins, inconceivvhle miracles, ; in the former not in the latter class. ‘The man 
from new and unknown worlds of light soon to | whose highest conception of earthly bliss is « 
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log hut in an uninclosed yard, where pigs of 
two species wre allowed equal rights, unless the 
four legged chance to get the upper hand, will 
he found no patron of Industrial Universities. 
Why should he be? He knows it already. 

‘There is another class of untaught farmers 
who devote all their capital and hired labor to 
the culture ona large scale, of some single 
product, which always pays well when so pio- 
duced on a fresh svil, even in the most unskil- 
ful hands. Now, such men often increase 
rapidly in wealth, but it is not by their skill in 
agriculture, for they have none; their skill 
consists in the management of capital and la- 
hor, end deprive them of these, and confine 
them to the varied culture of a small farm, and 
they would starve in five years, where « true 
farmer would amass asmall fortune. This 
class are, however, generally, the fast friends 
of education, though many a looker-on will cite 
them as instances of the uselessness of acquired 
skill in farming, whereas they should eite them 
only as asample of the resistless power of 
capital even in comparatively unskilful hands, 

Such institutions are the only possible rem- 
edy for a caste education, legistution and lit- 
erture. If any class provide for their own lib- 
eral education in the State, as they should do, 
while another class neglect this, it is as iney- 
itable as the law of gravitation, that they 
should form a ruling caste or class by them- 
selves, and wield their power more or less for 
their own exclusive interests and the interests 
of their friends. 

If the industrial were the only educated 
class in the State, the caste power in their 
hands would be much stronger than it now is, 
as their numbers are greater. But now in- 
dustrial education has been wholly neglected, 
and the various industrial classes left still ig- 
norant of matters of the greatest moment per- 
taining to their vital interests, while the pro- 


fessions have been studicd till trifles and fool- | 


ories have been magnified into matters of im- 


mense importance, and tornadoes of windy | 


words and barrels of innocent ink shed over 
them in vain. 

This, too, is the inevitable result of trying 
to crowd all liberal practical education mto 
the narrow sphere of human life. It crowds 
their ranks with them, totally unfit by nature 
Yor professional service. Many of these, under 
2 more congenial culture, might have become, 
instead of starving seavangers of the learned 
professions, the honored members of an in- 
dustrial one. Their love of knowledge was 
indeed commendable : but the necessity which 
drove them from their natural sphere in order 
to obtain it, is truly deplorable. 

But sueh a system of general ecucation as 
we now propose, would (in ways too numer- 
ous now to mention) tend te increase the re- 
spectability, power, numbers and resources 
of the true professional class, 





Nor are the advantages of the mental and 
moral discipline to be overlooked; indeed, L 
should have set them down as the most impor- 
tant of all, had d not been distinetly aware 
that such an opinion is a most deadly heresy; 
and f wembie at the thought of being ur- 
raigned before the tribunal of all the monks 
and ecclesiasties of the old world and no small 
number of their progeny in the new. 

It is deemed highly important that all in the 
professionul classes should become writers 
and talkers; hence they are so incessantly 
drilled in all the form of language, dead and 
living, though it has become quite doubtful 
whetlicr, even in their ease such a course is 
most benelicial, except in the single case of 
the professors of literature and theology, with 
whom these languages form the foundation of 
their professions and the indespensable in- 
swuments of thei future art in life. 

No inconsiderable share, however, of the 
mental discipline that is attributed to this pe- 
culiar course of study, arises fiom daily inter- 
course, for years, with minds of the first or- 
der in their teachers and comrades, and would 
be produced under any other course, if the 
parties had remained harmoniously together. 
On the other hand, a classical teacher, wio 
has no original.spontaneous power of thought, 
aud knows nothing but Latin and Greek, how- 
ever perfectly, is enough to siultify a whole 
generation of boys, und make them all pedan- 
tic fools like himself. The idea of infusing 
mind, or creating, or materially increasing it 
by the daily inculeation of unintelligible 
words—aill of this awful wringing to get blood 
out of a turnip—will, at any rate never suc- 
ceed except in the hands of the eminenily 
wise and prudent, who have had long experi- 
ence in the process; the plain, bluni sense of 
the unsophisticated will never realize cost in 
the operation. There are, moreover, p1oba- 
bly few men who do not already talk more, in 
proportion to what they really know, than they 
ought to. This chronic diarrhoea of exhorta- 
tion. which the social atmo: phere of the uge 
tends to engender, tends far less to pubce 
health then many suppose. The histo.y of 
the Quakers shows, that more sound sense, a 
purer morality, and a more elevated praciical 
piety can exist, and does exist, entirely with- 
out it, than is commonly found with it. Sill, 
some should, doubtless, be so educated as 
really to discharge all the uncomfortable y op- 
ular wind they may chance, at any time. to 
have on their stomach; but the industrial 
elasses, for the most part, had betier work 
theirs off in some other way—and if they cun- 
uot find words to express their ideas, let thom 
teach others, in the most effective of all ways, 
by action and example. 

At ail events, we find, as society becomes 
less conservative and pedantic, and more truly 
and practically enlightened, a growine'ense: ey 
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cy, of all other classes, except the literary and 
dots, to omit this linguistic discipline, and 
apply themselves directly to the more immedi- 
ate duties of their calling; and, aside from 
some little inconvenience at first in being out- 
side of caste, that they do not succeed quite as 
well in advancing their own interests in life, 
and the true interests of society, there is no 
sullicient proof. 

Indeed [ think the exclusive and extravagant 
claims set up for ancient lore, as a means of 
disciplining the reasoning power, as simply 
ridiculons, when examined in the light of those 
ancient worthies who produced that literature, 
or the modern ones who have been most devo- 
ted to its pursuits in this country and in Kurope. 
If it produces infallible practical reasoners, 
we have a great many thousand infallible an- 
tagonistic truths, and ten thousand conflicting 
puths of right, interest, duty and salvation. If 
any man will just be at the trouble to open his 
eyes and his ears, he can perceive at a glance 
how much this evasive discipline really does 
wnd has done for the reasoning faculty of man, 
and how much for the power of sophistical 
cant and stereotype nonsense ; so that if obvi- 
ous facts, instead of verbose declarations are 
to hive any weight in the case, | am willing to 
join issue with the opposers of the proposed . 
scheme even on the bare ground of its superi- 
or adaptation to develop the mental power of , 
its pupils. 

‘The most natural and effectual mental dis- ; 
vipline possible to any man results from setting 
him to earnest and constant thought about that 
which he daily does, sees and handles, and all 
their connected relations and interests. The 
final object to be obtained with the industrial 
class is to make them thinking laborers, while . 
of the professional class we should desire to 
mike laboring thinkers. The production of 
goods to feed and adorn the body being the fi- 
nal end of one class of pursuits, and the pro- 
duction of thought to do the same for the mind 
the end of the other. But neither mind nor 
body can feed upon the offals of preceeding 
generations. And this constantly recurring 
necessity of reproduction, leayes an equally 
honorable though somewhat different career 
of labor and duty open to both; and it is 
reauily admitted, should and must vary their 
modes of education and preparation accord- 
ingly. 

{t may do for the man of books to plunge 
at once amidst the catecombs of buried nations 
and languages to soar away to Greece or 
Rome, or Nova Zembla, Kamskatka, and the 
fixed stars, before he knows how to plant his 
own beans, or harness his own horse, or can 
tell whether the functions of his own body are 
performed by a heart, stomach and lungs, or 
with a gizard and gills. 

But for the man of work thus to bolt away 








at once from himself and all his pursuits in 


after life, contravenes the plainest principles 
in nature and common sense. No wonder 
such educators have ever deemed the kiberal 
culture of the industrial classes an impossibil- 
ity, for they have never tried nor even con- 
ceived of any other way of educating them 
except that by which they are rendered totally 
untit for their several callings in after life.— 
How absurd it would seem to set a clergyman 
to plowing and studying the depredations of 
blights, insects, the plowing of crops, &e., in 
order to give him habits of thought and mental 
discipline for the pulpit; yet this is not half 
as ridiculous, in reality, as the reverse absur- 
dity of attempting to educate the man of work 
in unknown tongues, abstract problems and 
theories, and metaphysical figments and quib- 
bles. 

Some, doubtless, will regard the themes of 
such « course of education as too sensuous 
and gross to be at the basis of a pure and eleva- 
ted mental culture. But the themes themselves 
cover all possible knowlepg of all modes and 
phases of science, abstract, mixed and practi- 
cal. {in short, the field embraces all that God 
has made,and all that human art has dond,and 
if the created universe of God and the highest 


art of man aro too gross for our refined use, it 


is a pity the **morning stars and the sons of 
God” did not find it out as soon as the blund- 
er was made. But, in my opinion, these topics 
are of quite as much consequence, to the well- 
being of men and the healthy development of 
mind, asthe concoction of the final nostrums 
in medicine, or the ultimate figment in law 
and theology, or conjectures about the galaxy 
or phe Greek accent. Unless indeed the pe- 
dandic professional trifles of one man in a 
thousand are of more consequence than the 
daily vital interests of all the rest of man- 
kind. 

But can such an institution be created and 
endowed? Doubtless it can be done at once, 
is the industrial classes so decide. The fund 
given to this State by the General Government 
expressly for this purpose, is amply suflicient, 
without a dollar from «ny other source; and 
it is a mean if not an illegal perversion of this 
fund, to use it for any other purpose. It was 
given to the people, the whole people of this 
State—for a class, a party, a sect, a conglom- 
eration of sects; not for common schools, or 
family schools, or classical schools; but fora 
‘sUniversity,”’ or seminery of a high order, in 
which should of course . taught the things 
which every class of the citizens most desire to 
learn—their own duty and business for life 
This and this alone, is a unversity in the true. 
and original sense of the term. And if an in- 


stitution which teaches all that is needful only 
for the three professions of law, divinity and 
medicine, is therefore « university, surely one 
that teaches all] that is needful for all the va- 
ried professions of human life, is far more de- 
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served of the namo and the endowments of @/ triumph can afford to he otherwise. In all fu- 
university. : ._ | ture appointments, also the candidates should 
Bat in whose hands shall the guardianship | be elected with an evident regard to merit, 
and the oversight of this fund be placed, in| and disregard of all political and sectarian re- 
order to make wt of any real use for such @/ Jations, as ever to carry the conviction that 
purpose? f answer without hesitation, with- | the equal good of the whole alone is sought. 
oui ivar, tht this whole interest should, from | There ean be no great difficulty in accomplish- 
the tirst, be placed directly in the hands of the ing all this, if it is well known in the outset 
peopic, aud the whole peopl, without any | thit the people will keep their eyes closely upon 
mediators or advisers, legislative Or ecclesias- | that man, whosoever he may be, who, by bar- 
sicil, save only their own appointed agents, | gaining for votes, on direct or indirect, local, 
ani ih-uw own jurors and courts of justice, to! sinister or selfish sction or influence, or any 
which, of course, all alike must submit. It evasion or postponment, or by any desire to 
was given Lo the people, and it is the property tamper and amend merely to show himself off 
of the peopie, not of legislators, purties or to advantage, shall in any manner endanger 
seus, aud they ought to have the whole con- this greatest of all interest of properly and 
trol of it, so far ns possible consistancy with worthily educating all the sons of the soil.— 
due security of the funds and the needful sta- Let the people set on such a man, if the mis- 
bility of plans of actions and instructions. This | ereant lives, for all future time, a mark as 
oonirol | believe they will be found abun- ‘much blacker than the mark of Cain as mid- 
dantly able to exercise, and more than this, no night is blacker than noonday. ‘This is a 
weil inforined man would desire. | question above all others, that a man who isa 
‘The reisons for placing it at once ant for- | man will desire to meet openly and frankly, like 
ever beyond all legistative and ecclesiastical |g man. Will our legislators do it? I, for one, 
controi, are obvious to all. For if under the | believe they will. I shall not believe the con- 
form +r, it will continually exist as the mere | trary till it is proved, and I will even suggest, 
tovi o. che dominint party, and the object of | jn gereral, a method by which the great end 
jealous few and hatred of their opponents; or) may be safely gained. Let others, however, 
else ic will become the mere foot- ball of all suggest a better one, and I will cheerfully ac- 
parties, to be kicked hither and thither as the | gord with you. 
party incerests and passions of hour may dic- [et the ‘Governor of the State nominate a 
tate. Wewell know how many millions of Board of Trustees for the funds of the institu- 
money hive been worse than throw away, by tion. Let this Board consist of five of the 
placing professed seminaries of learning un- most able and disereet men in the State, and 
dev tie in luence of party passion, throush leg- let at least four of them be taken from each of 
islative control. And it is surely a@ matter Of the extreme corners of the State, so remote 
devout gratitude that our legislators have had from all proximity to the possible location of 
wisdom cnough to see and feel this difficulty ; the institution, both in peraon and property, 
ant chit they have been led, from various as to be free from all suspicion of partiality. 
causes, to hold this fund from all commitment Let the Senite confirm aa nomination. Let 
to th: present hour, when the people begin to this Board be sworn to locate the institution 
be cenvinced that they need it, and can safely from a regard to the interests and convenien- 
contrul it; and no legislator but an aristocrat | gies of the people of the whole State. And 
or demafogue would desire to see it in other ! when they have done so, let them be empower- 
hands. ed to elect twelve new members of their own 
Th» same difficulty accurs as regards sects | hody, with perpetual power of filling their 
Let 42 institution be managed ever 80 well) own vacancies, each choice requireing a vote 
by any party or sect, it is certain that their | of two-thirds of the whole body; and upon 
Oppon -nts will stand aloof from it, if not op- | any failure to elect at the appointed annual 
ose uni malign it for that very reason.—| meeting, the Governor of the State to fill the 
ence all will see at once that the greatest vacancy for one year, if requested by any 
possible care should be taken to free it, not} member of the Board to do so. Let any mem- 
only from the reality, but from the suspicion | her of the Board who shall be absent from an 
of any such iniluence. Should the party in | part of its annual meetings thereby forfeit his 
power, when the charter may be granted ap- | seat, unless detained by sickness, certified at 
point a majority of the board of trustees from | the time, and the Board on that occasion fil] 
the party in the minority, it would show a | the vacancy, either by his re-election or by the 
proper pe and be in all coming time an ex- | choice of some other man. Let the funds, 
ample of true magnanimity which their oppo- | then, by the same act, pass into the hands so 











nents could not fail to respect and imitate, organized, asa perpetual trust, they giving 
and which the people at large would highly | proper bonds for the same, to be used for the 
approve. A victorious hero can afford to be | endowment and erection of an Industrial Uni- 
geuerous as well as brave. None worthy of a | versity for the State of Illinois. 
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This board, so constituted, would be, and 
ought to be, responsible to no legisluture, par- 
ty or sect; but directly to the people mame sel 
to each aud every citizen, in the courts of law 
and justice ; so that should any trustee of the 
institution neglect, abuse or pervert his trust 
to any selfish political or sectarian end, or 
show himself incompetent for its exercise, ev- 
ery other member of the Board, and every 
sitizen at large should have the right of im- 
peaching him before the proper court, and if 
guilty, to discharge him and order his place to 
9¢ filled bo a more suitable man. Due care 
should be taken, of course, to gaurd against 
malicious prosecutions. 

Dou tless, objections can be urged against 
this plan, and all others that can be proposed. 
Most of them can be at once anticipated, but 
there is not space to notice then here. Some 
for example, cherish a praisworthy and ardent 
desire for the perfection of our common 
schools and desire still longer to use that fund 
for that purpose. But no one imagines that it 
can long be kept for that use, and if it could, [ 
think the lower schools would befar more ben- 
efited by it here, than any other place it could 
be put. 

Others may feel a little alarm when, for the 
first time in the history of the world, they see 
the millions throwing themselves aloof from 
all political and ecclesiastical control, and at- 
tempting to devise a system of liberal educa- 
tion for themselves, but, on mature reflection, 
we trust they will approve the plan; or, if 
they are to oold to change, we hope their chil- 
dren will. 

{ will enter on no special plea in favor of 
this plan of disposing of our State fund. Iam 
so situated in life that it cannot possibly do 
me any personal good, save only in the just 
pride of seeing the interest of my brethern of 
the industrial classes cared for and promoted 
as in such an age and such a state they ought 
tobe. If they want the benefit of such an in- 
stitution, they can have it. If they do not want 
it, [hive not another word to say. In their 
own will alone lies their destiny and that of 
their children. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. Turnzr. 





NewspaPers IN THE Unitep States.---Accor- 
ding to the recent census, there were 2,300 
newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States, June 1, 1850, with an aggregate circu- 
lation of about 5,000,000 ; the number of cop- 
ies printed annually is 422,600,000. Their av- 
erage circulation is 1,785 ; there is one publi- 
cation for every 7,161 free inhabitants in the 
States and Territories. In the New England 
States, 424 papers are issued, 876 in the Mid 
die States, 716 in the Southern, and 784 in the 
Western States. 








Wheeler's Cover Wullr., 


This machine is smail, simple and durable, 
and does its work perfectly without injuring 
the seed. It is capable of hulling from 5 to 
10 bushels per day, with one horse, taking the 
chaff as it is prepared by the Separator when 
threshed from the straw by Wheeler’s Thresh- 
ing machine. They are extensively used in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and being 
cheap it is found by the farmers who have the 
horse powers to be cheaper to use these ma- 
chines than to use others, or take their seed to 
the mills to be cleaned. Sce advertisement of 
Wheeler’s machines on last page of advertising 
department. 


AN AGKICUL +: URA+. BUREAU 
Mr. Doty, of Wisconsin, on the 7th inst., 
introduced the following bill, important to the 
agricultural interests of the nation, which waa 


read a first and second time, and referred to 

the Committee on Agriculture : 

A BILL to establish an Agricultural Bureau 
in the Department in the Interior. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. That there shall 
be established and attached to the Department 
of the Interior, an Agricultur:] Bureau, the 
head of which shall be called the Commission- 
er of Agriculture, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall receive the same 
salarv as the Commissioner of patents. 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of said Commissioner to col- 


-lect agricultural statistics; to procure and 


distribute valuable seeds, cuttings, buds and 
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tubers; to procure and put in operation a 
chemical labratoryy at a cost not exceeding 
two thousand dollars, and cause to be made 
all desirable analyses of minerals and mineral 
witters, and such as relate to the composition 
anil improvement of soils; the feeding of do- 


mestic animals ; the preparation and preserya- | 


tiou of provisions and bread stuff; the manu- 
ficiure of cotton, flax, hemp and sugar, and 
such other manufactures as may be connected 
with agriculture, and arise immediately out of 
agricultural products; and to prepare and 
mike annually a full report to Congress, con- 
taining ay account of such experiments as may 
have been made and such useful information 
as he may have obtained on all the subjects 
connected with the duties of his office, 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed in said Bureau a chem- 
ist, whose salary shall betwo thousand dollars 
yer annum; a chief clerk, whose salary shall 
i. one thousand six hundred dollars; a record- 
ing clerk, whose salary shall be one thousand 
doliurs ; and one messenger, whose salary shall 
be seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sue. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
there is hereby appropriate 1, to piv the salary 
of the commissioner, chemist, chief clerk, 
clerk, and messenger; to purchase the seeds 
and chemical aparatus, and defray the contin- 
gent expenses of srid Bureau for the fiseal year 
ending the thirticth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty two, the sum of sixteen thousand 
dollars. 


Sowine Grass Sctep.—Farmers as well as 
other people, like to make good bargains. 
Some of the worst bargains they make is with 
themselves. For example.—to save five dol- 
lars of seed they loose twenty dollars of hay 
or pisture. By way of experiment, and to 
exhibit the advantages ofa good suply of seed, 
the writer sowed in the spring of 180 « prece 
of ground to grass, at the rate of one bushel 
of seed per aere, or hulf abushelof + over and 
the same quantity of timothy. tn coss thin 
two months, the field afforded pr odic¢ious 
amount of pisturage,—full tw is much 
through the season by estimate ordinary 
gool pastures. The present year the grass 
wis allowed to grow for hay, which has just 
been cut and drawn in, 7 mo. 19, 155),) and 
the prodact was found tobe /iree and a half 
tons per acre. Whare can we find a permanent 
pasture or mevdow that will do this? Tho 
soil ws of or linary fertility oniv, or would 
not prodrbly have vielde | more than 2) bash- 
els of carn per acre. Theamount. of pastar. 
age wfordod by the sevong growth of this grass 
field, fully warranted the belief tuat a tonand 
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a half per acre might have heen again cut, 
making five tons of hay por avre in all, for 
one yerr. 

The hay produced whera plenty of grase- 





seed is sown, is of much better quality than 
where the stalks stand thin on the ground. 
—Albany Cultivator. 
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Horticulture. 


i VERGREEN (RE ws—PVOR USE AND 
ORNAMENT. 

The bleak and exposed situation of a large 
portion of the farm buildings in our Northern 
States, renders them, in appearence at least, 
during our long and cold winters, cheerless 
and uninviting. Convenience to the traveled 
road, and easy access to the different fields of 
the farm, frequently prompt a man to erect his 
buildings in a proper location, irrespective of 
the wind and snow. 

Every person, who has paid attention to the 
subject, must have noticed, in the cold, windy 
weather of winter, the different temperature 
itbout a house sheltered on the north by a thick 
wood, or even a grove or belt of trees, in hap- 
py contrast to one exposed toall the * peltings 
of the pitiless storms,’ without a tree to break 
their force. Fortunately, there seems to be a 
spirit of improvement among a portion of our 
people, in reference to planting shade and or- 
numental trees. 
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kor this purpose, our various green house 
trees are coming into requisition.. Every 
country dwelling might—at a small expense, 
io—be embellished by planting the spruce, fir, 
hemiock and pines about it. They serve te 
give wn air of neatness and taste to the home- 
stead, as well as a grateful shade in summer, 
and protection in winter. If a belt, of only 
one or two rods in width of these trees, is set 
out upon the north sides of the buildings, and 
properly cared for, in a very few years, it ‘will 
serve wonderfully to mitigate the evils of our 
long and rigorous winters, which are so gener- 
ily felt,’ and thereby do much to lessen the an- 
nual expense of fuel. Said Mr. J. J. Thomas, in 
ibe Albany Cultivator of last January, ‘To 
come at once toan estimate by bank-note con- 
sideration, we are satisfied, by considerable 
observation as well as actual experience, that 
on many bleak situations, atleast one-half the 
fuel consumed might be saved, by planting 
trees across the sweep af the prevailing 
winds.’ 

{t isa matter of some importance to any one 
who values coin, whether he pays twenty-five 
or fifty dollars a year for cord-wood; and 
whether by saving twenty-five dollars a year, 
he may save the value of a small farin in a life 
time. And if, at the same time that this pos- 
itive tangible profit is secured, a tasteful and 
attractive appearance is given to a home—ay 
inflyenee of great importance to the moral edy 
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eation to a rising family—the matter is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention. 

Miiny persons who transplant evergreen trees 
fail to make them live. They do not seem to 
be aware that any more skill is necessary in 
transplanting the hemlock and pine than in 
transplanting the apple or willow. In the 
spring of 1847, several persons in the village 
near where [ reside, at considerable expense of 
time and hard labor, took from their native 
beds and set out in their door-yards, a large 
number of beautiful fir trees, from eight to six- 
teen feet high. i saw the trees as they were 
brought into the village on wagons. Most of 
the large roots were cut off within 18 inches 
of the base of the trees, and all the roots were 
as bare of soil as the limbs. I remarked to 
the persons engaged in transplanting the trees, 
that they were laboring in vain; they thought 
otherwise. Their door-yards presented a fine 
appearance until midsummer, when a sad 
change came over the symmetrical firs. Every 
tree, except one, died before autumn. These 
men will never again be caught transplanting 
evergreens until they obtain more correct no- 
tions of the art. 

The same spring, | transplanted many hem- 
lock, spruce, fir, larch, white and Norway pine 
trees, from six to ten feet high. In selecting 
them, I followed Sir Henry Stewart’s advice, 
of ‘choosing trees that stand naturally in an 
exposed or ee site.? They were all taken 
up with a ball of earth about the roots; near- 
ly every one lived and are thrifty, except the 
Norway pines. ‘There were about a dozen of 
these, which grew ona dryer and more gravel- 
ly soil than the others, most of which was shak- 
en from the roots by the jolting of the wagon 
—and only two of the number lived through 
the summer. 

Since that time, I have transplanted many 
more, with almost perfect success, but by a 
process somewhat different. I now choose a 
day, for taking up the trees, that will be sue- 
ceeded by a cold and freezing night, (either 
late in autumn or early in spring;) I com- 
inence cutting, with a sharp spade, « suitable 
distance from the trees, in order to take them 
up with a ball of earth attached to the roots, 
proportioned to the size of the trees; after 
which I leave them through the night, the 
trees lying upon the ground, so as to expose 


nearly as well the next year, as if they had re 
mained in their native locations. 

I think this asafer and cheaper way of trans- 
| planting resinous trees, than to dig them up, 
as recommended by some, in the winter, whea 
the ground is frozen hard as arock; or, as di- 
rected by others, to prepare old canvass and 
bagging, with cords and strings to tie each 
tree seperately, so as to keep the soil about the 
roots from being shaken olf in the removal.—- 
It is only through the agency of the ends of the 
small roots, that trees take up the moisture of 
the soil. If the rootlets of resinous trees are 
once dried, they are forever useless. It is this 
fact that renders them so difficult of succesful 
transplanting. 

My love of our beautiful evergreens and oth- 
er forest trees, must be my apology for the 
length and minuteness of this paper. For, 
with Miss Cooper, who says, in her ‘Rural 
Hours,’ | think ‘a fine tree near a house is a 
much greater embellishment than the thickest 
coat of paint that could be put on its walls, or 
awhole row of wooden columns to adorns its 
front; nay, alarge shady tree in the door-yard 
is much more desirable than the most expensive 
mahgaony and yelyet sofa in the parlor.’— 
Jour. of Agr. 








From the Michigan Farmer. 
Bark Lice. 

Tsometime ago made inquiry about bark 
lice, which was published in the Farmer, to 
{which several replies were made, prescribing 
means for their destruction, particularly one 
| kindly made in a private letter by a gentleman 
in Detroit, all of which I have tried on differ- 
ent trees, but am unable as yet to determine 
which prescription is most successful. Since 
making these enquiries, I have considered the 
matter more seriously, -and think I have dis- 
covered a remedy, or rather a preventative, 
which is better than a cure. Iaving reasoned 
a little from annalogy I have observed that cat- 
tle that are poor, are most subject to lice, and 
that lice are seldom found on such as are ina 
thriving condition, and facts have confirmed 
me in the belief that it is much the same with 
“e* trees. 

My bearing trees have been negleeted for 
several years, under the supposition that they 
were old cnough to take care of themselves; 








the ball of earth to the action of the frost.— | my younger trees, wore, on account of my ab- 
Farly next day, they are tuken home, and set |ence, neglected during the summer of 1850, 
ut before the frozen earththaws. It is better} and the hot and dry weather of that summer 
to have the heles previously dug, with the exca-/ gave a fuvorable opportunity for the few lice 
rated soil piled up by thesides of them—throw | that were upon them, to multiply and spread, 
ia enough of this to bring the trees totheright |so that upon examining them in the fall, I was 
depth. Placo them carefully inthe holes, and|ustonished to find many of them completely 
Hil up with the soil, and dash on a bucket or | paavend with lice; more than that they had 
two of water to fill up the interstices about the | come completely to a stand ns to growth, and 
veots. Trees transplanted in this manner will |soine of the munaller onus have actually died 
seareely at all fool the removul, and will grew! from no other cause than the encroochments @ 
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lice, from sheer neglect. From these consid- 
erations as well as from general observation | 
am satisfied that all fruit and ornamental trees 
must be cultivated and attended to, not only 
to keep them in a vigorous and healthy state, 
but to preserve them from lice, and other de- 
atructive insects. 


Maowiricent CLimBinc PLants.—Paragraphs 
having appeured in different newspapers des- 
eribing that rare and beautiful Climber, the 
Bignonia Venusta, as being in full bloom in 
the green-house of Messrs. Hovey, of Boston ; 
it may be interesting to the public of Philadel- 
phia to know that we can boast of a far sup- 
erior One in our Own city. 

‘This pianc, in the hot-house of James Dun- 
das, lsy., corner of Walnut and Broad strets, 
was the tirst that flowered in this country; and 
the method of treutment adopted to induce its 
flowering by his highly scientifiic gardner, Mr. 
Bisset, has been copied wherever it has been 
succesfully grown, as has been the case in Bos- 
ton. 

It covers newly the entire roof of the house, 
and for eight successive months of the year 
presents a perfect mass of bloom; the number 
of flowers open at onetime cannot be easily 
estimuted, but they certainly average between 
two and three thousand—the richest floral 
display to be seen in this or any country. 

Occupying the remaining space of the same 
house is another climbing plant, not less wor- 
thy of notice, the Ldomea Horsfalli—this 
blooms nearly the whole year. At present it 
bears at least fifty racemes, each raceme bear- 
ing from twenty to forty individual flowers of 
a rich crimson color.—{Penn. Enquirer. 


Culture of the Peach from Seed. 


Mr. Eprror :—In answer to your correspond- 
eut who enquires how the seed of the peach is 
preserved during the winter—and in what way 
cultivated? 1 would say, 1 was present at 
Mr. Philip Reybold, Jr.’s, of Del., planting 
seme time since, and learned his mode of pro- 
ceeding, by which he is accustomed to raise 
from dU to 6),000 trees annually, budding 
them in the succeeding Autumn. He prepares 
@ corner of his orchard by plowing and fencing 
it carefully from the depredations of stock, 
and on the pulverized surface scatters his peach 
pits, to the amount of many bushels, covering 
them slightly with loose earth, and leaving 
them exposed to the frosts and snows, an 
freezings of the whole winter; and when on 
examination in thespring, he finds them sprout- 
ing, and bursting their shells, he selects them 
earefully, placing those that have so sprouted 
in baskets by themselves, and those pits that 
have not opened, idto other baskets, planting 
the former in long drills made by the plow in 
his nursery, at the distance of about 4 inches 
apart, covering them slightly with pulverised 








earth; after which, the remainder of the pits 
are sown in the same kind of drills, the row 4 
ord feet apart. Here they are kept perfectly 
clean during the whole summer by the hand- 
hoe, budded as has been said, in the autumn, 
when some of them have attained the height of 
six feet or even more, and cut over close to 
the bud the next spring; after which, and hy 
the time of taking up the next autumn, they 
will have attained another height of six or 
eight feet, making a whole g rowth of from 12 
to 14 feet, in about seventeen months! Ast 
this season of the year he also sows his apples 
pips, which he obtains in large quantities from 
the cider mills, with the seeds of pears and 
the pits of other fruits, and 1 know of no one 
more careful in the culture, or more to be de- 
pendent upon in the selection of trees for 
planting, which I have reason to know will 
come true te character. Now is the time to 
collect peach pits, and it is no more trouble to 
sow one thyusund, than one hundred.— Boston 
Cultivator. 





Tue Lareesr Pice or Specie 1x THe Wortp. 
—According to a recent return of the Bank of 
France, the specie on hand amounted to 607 
millions of frances, or about 115 millions of 
dollars. This we believe, is the largest amount 
of specie ever collected together. The bank 
of England has not had, at any one time, over 
one hundred millions. 

In France the legal currency is silver, and 
not gold—hence it is probable tbat nearly all 
this specie is silver—and hence the recent di- 
minution of silver in this ceuntry. 

The enormous accumulation of silver in the 
Bank of France is regarded as an unfavorable 
symptom of her trade—for the discounts and 
circulation of the bank have diminished. 
Hence trade is stagnant. It is probable thas 
the fear of political convulsion at the next 
Presidential election operates powerfully om 
the bank and on seoduanin to restrain them 
from an expansion of credit. 


Bathing. 

The whole surface of the body should be 
daily washed; because ‘the whole external 
skin is insome measure a breathing organ, that 
is continually discharging impurities from the 
body; is the medium through which a large 
proportion of the effete or worn-out matter of 
the system passes off, and in its anatomical 
structure and functional character, holds very 
near and powerful relations t > the lungs, stom- 
ach and other internal organs.’ The pores 
through which the waste matter of the body es- 
capes, are ‘so numerous that we cannot pieree 
the skin with the finest needle without hitting 
one or more of them,’ and if these pores be 
closed by filth or any other means, the lungs 
or some other internal organs will be over- 
burdened, producing colds, infamation, and 


endangering life.-— Exchange. 
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A Rehe to be the Talisman in Hungary.— 
While Kossuth was at Philadelphia, he was 
presented by a military company, with a mag- 
nificent Maltese cross of gold, in which wasa 
likeness of General Washington, set in pewls, 
and a locket, containing a portion of the hair 
ef Washington. Kossuth thus masterly and 
eloquently returned his acknowledgments : 

‘lt is with deep emotion that | thank you 
for the mwifestation of your active operative 
sympathy in the substantial aid you are pleased 
to bestow for the benefit of the cause of my 
down-trojden land, and the cause of so many 
uations connected with it. But, sir, it is more 
than thinks—it is more than gratitude—it is 
asort of religious piety which | feel when | 
—— to my heart this your precious gift, the 

ikeness and lock of hair of your great Wash- 
ington—that glorious star on mankind's moral 
sky. Overpowered as lam with sentiments 
«od somewhat worn down with a fever as 1 
am, I pene 4 can be able better to show the 
value I attach to this precious gift, than when 











I promise you, sir, and you, gentlemen, that 
in the approaching new struggle in Europe fer 
freedom and independence, | wil attach it te 
the very standard which will incessantly be 
carried at my immediate side, when | in pes- 
son, lead on the bravest of the brave of Hun- 
gary, to decide the victory of freedom againes 
despotism. (Applause.) So may God bless 
me, as [| give you the assurance that as long as 
one man is left to stand by that standard, as 
long as one drop of blood is in this heart, that 
standard which you have hallowed by the like- 
ness and by the lock of hair of the venerable 
head of your Washington, will be proudly and 
' loftily floating—a terror to despots, a hope te 
oppressed humanity, and an everlasting souree 
of resolution and heroism to all who love lib- 
erty and are ready to fight for it. sg j eget 
And short as the life may be which Ihave to 
live, { confidently hope [ shall see the day wheu 
I will plant this standard so adorned and hal- 
lowed by you, on the very throne of Hungary's 
achieved freedom snd independence. (Ap- 
plause.) 


I thank you onco more. Letms hope, awl 
let me say, that this hope ig neta vain ede 
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because it is supported by your gallant hands, 
and by the sympathy of the nol. of the Uni- 
ted States, that the time draws near when it 
must decide what course it is resolved to take 
in respect to this great event—the first blow of 
which has already once been struck, although 
by an impious hand, yet nevertheless, struck to 
become, by the providential aid of God, even 
by its very crime, subservient to virtue and 
liberty, Let me, therefore, hope that the time 
is not far distant when I shall have to write 
to youthat this likeness, and this venerable 
lock of your great leader, has not only led on 
the heroes of Hungary in the renewed struggle 
for freedom and independence, but it has the 
inspired them with the spirit of its geniuas—of 
its character—of its success as an army. One 
thing I swear to you, gentlemen, it will ever 
inspire this heart. (Great applause.) 

Tur Apvantaces or Parry.—Kossuth in one 
of his numerous speeches at Washington, thus 
happily expressed the advantages which a Re- 
public derives from the existence of two par- 
ties: 

I tuke this for avery happy circumstance ; 
but | know that there are two great parties, 
and that I believe to be «a fortunate thing for 
the country itself, because if every man were 
to belong to one party there would only be a 
uni-lateral consideration of every question. — 
{Laughter.] In order to grind wheat and to 
make tlour of it, two stones you know are nec- 
essary. [Renewed laughter.] One must rub 
against the other, and then comes out the 
flour. [Applause.] And so it is with truth— 
so it is with conviction. If there was only one 
party you would not be the intelligent people 
you are—would not be the people that | have 
seen, who take no doctrine, no principle, no 
assertion upon trust, and the fair words of 
whoever you meet; but you consider your- 
selves judges of doctrines and principles, and 
having come to a conviction, are capable of 
acting energetically. 





Ig Nor THIS TRUE GLORY ?—Who does not 
wish his country to possess not only power but 
glory---all---for it is an instinet of the human 
heart. In one of his appeals to our country 


to prevent the interference of Russia against | 


Hungary, Kossuth said, with incomparable 
beauty : 


You will never, perhaps, for centuries, have 
amore glorioas opportunity to exert this your 
ower for the beneiit of mankind than now. 
or centuries and centuries the word glory was 
eonnected with conquest and oppression. Take 
the new glory for yours, to give freedom to the 
world, by assuring to all nations fair play to 


fight their own battles against their own op- 
pressors. That is what I first humbly request 
and hope from the people of the United States. 


Laws of Health. 


Children should be taught the use of 
their left hand as well as their right. 

Coarse bread is better for children 
than fine. 

Children should sleep in seperate beds 
and should not wear night-caps. 

Children under seven years of age 
should not be confined over six or seven 
hours in the house—and that time should 
be broken by frequent recesses. 

Children and young people should be 
made to hold their heads up and shoulders 
back, while standing, sitting, or walking. 

The best beds for children are of hair, 
or, in winter, of hair and cotton. 

From one to one pound and a half of 
solid food is sufficient for a person inthe 
ordinary vocations of business. Persons 
in sedentary employments should drop 
one-third of their food, and they will es- 
cape dyspepsia. 

Young persons should walk at least two 
hours of a day in the open air. 

Young ladies should be prevented from 
bandaging the chest. We know of cases 
of insanity, terminating in death, which 
begun in this practice, 

Every person, great and small, should 
wash all over in cold water every mor- 
ning. 

Reading aloud is conducive to health. 

The more clothes we wear, other things 
being equal, the less food we need, 

Sleeping-rooms should have a fire-place, 
or some mode of ventilation besides the 
windows. 

Young people and others cannot study 
much by lamp-light with impunity. 

The best remedy for eyes weakened by 
night use, is a_ fine stream of cold water 
frequently applied to them. 





SELFsMADE MEN, 
Columbus was a weaver. Franklin a jour- 
,neyman printer. Sextus V. was employed in 
herding swine. Furguson and burns were 
plowmen. Alsop wasa slave. Hogarth an 
engraver on pewter pots. Ben Johnson was a 
bricklaver. Porson was theson of a butcher 
—so was Woolsey. Cervantes was a common 
soldier. Halley was the eon of a soap boiler. 
Arkwright was a barber. Belzani the son ef 
-a barber. Crabbe a fisherman’s son. 
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Cl) t Valley Jaxrmer. | in the Prairie Farmer gives the following ac- 
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EPHRAIM ABLOTT, Editor. 
B ditor’s office and Printing office, Third street, corner Pine. 
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The Law of Newspapers. 

1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the con™ 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions 

2. If subscrib:rs order the discontinuance of the.r pa 
pers, the pubiisher may continue to send them till arrear 
@es are pall. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse ty take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are heid res- 
ponsibie until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
tle their bilis. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the pubiisher, and th»: paper is seut to the furmer direc- 
Won, they ars heid responsibie. 

6. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
called for wh.le in arcears ty the pubiisher, is evidence of 
tatentional fraud. 

6. Avy person who reccives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether le has ordercd it sent or nol, is heid in iaw W be a 
a@ubscriber. 





REMOVAL. 

The Editor’s office and Printing office of the 
Valley Farmer is removed to the building ro- 
cently occupied by the St. Louis Intelligencer, 
third floor, north-west corner Third and Pine 
streets, entrance on Third street. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
issue that we have completely refurnished our 
our office and are fully prepared to execute all 
kinds of printing; and we respectfully request 
such of our friends as rea ve any thing in this 
line to send us their orders, giving them the as- 
surance that all work will be done under our 
own personal supervision, and at reasonable 
rates. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Wereturn our sincere 
thanks to all of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, FOR NOTHING. During 
the days of Col. Benton and Judge Bowntn, 
we used to be regularly supptied with all the 
public documents we desired; but it would 
seem our present delegation esteem the in- 
terests of agriculture of too little importance 
to make it worth their while to send any thing 
relating to our nation affairs, to the only 
publicstion, exclusively devoted to those in- 
terests, publisied in the Mississippi Valley. 
Hope they will have a good time President 
making. 
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CuLtivaTina THE OsaGgE URANGE.—A writer 


count of his mode of rearing the Osage Orange. 
My Osage Orange | sowed in a bed, in rowa 
two feet apart, quire thick. 1 put the seed in 
& bucket und poured warm Water upou Liem; 
changed the water every morning vv picvent 
the usid trom killing the geim; svuscu dour 
days; they were swelled about twice Lucu colm- 
mon size when | put them in the grouuu, Lne- 
ly prepared; they cume up in seven days ond 
grew unely. Liept tuem enurely ciew dium 
weeds, aud wheu vue year olu 1 cou them in 
‘the fence. 1 prepared the row vy powing 
and harrowing well; then'l began in wie Wiu- 
ter and threw live Lurrows together iv liom @ 
‘ridge; im the centre of that riuge 4 ruu uw deep 
furrow out and back very deep tor the plus. 
i Phe ground being im fine oruer t pub on wy 
buckskin mittens, and with a heavy sharp 
knife, 1 cut them within four inches of the 
{ground ; then with a heavy spade made at the 
Bleskanich’s, for the purpose of musing sod 
fences, fur 1 have a hanu at thut aiov, 4 dug 
them up with ease, cut the tap rovis tv eight 
nehes; 2 pub tovm ina basket ana a smal 
child hanued them while 1, with a common 
trowel, set them, working backwards ull the 
time; then a person tuilowed wii a hoe, 
rounding up udu stumping duwn to make them 
stand fust. In this way, 1 set three thousand, 
eight inches apart, ina very short ume. ‘i hir- 
ty only died. 1 was prevented last year fiom 
cutting as 1 ought to have done excupt a short 
piece. 1 sball bend them uown uvat spring, 
‘instead of cutting, to make them thick. ‘ihey 
now stund abouv four feet tiph, aud itis a 
difficult matter Lo drive a horse tuscugh them, 
i ought to hive mentioned that the Uoage Ur- 
ange or Bodark, as some call it, has stood 
three winters On my farm without vie ivast in- 
jury by frost. 





Tue Caronvecer Times,—Conducted by Dr. 
J. N. M. Uarpinc—whose communications in 
some of the early numbers of the lurmer our 
readers perused with pleasure and protit—is 
one of the sprightliest and valuable of our 
exchanges. See what a hearty praise he 
awards to the VaLLey Farmer. ‘Truth, every 
word truth :’ 

Vauiey |’aruer.—We have just laid down 
the Valley farmer’s issue tor the current 
month, aud we can truly say that our time has 
been pleasantly passed in its perusal. To 
farmers this journal is éhe ‘one thing needful’ 
to acquaint them of their noble avovation.— 
Mr. Ansotr understands the words—progrese 
and improvement: and if farmers and yard- 
eners Would learn their true interests, they 
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woull fint it groitly to be comprehen led in 
th: wo-'l—patronage of course, to the 
Valle; Farmer. ‘The ‘Family Circle,’ ander 
cha‘ve of Mri. Apsorr, presents 4 panorims 
of cham fal picturss—jewels sp wrkling with the 
aront of woth ant love. Subscribe by all 
mean’. as 








‘Tart [uuvsrrargy N. BE. Cocrivator’ comes 
to ui fon Bostoa; a moathly padlic itioa, by 
R. B. Fires & Co., and editel by * practical 
mon.’ Lt is devote! to Agricultural und Me- 
ehinicul Arts. Price, $1 per annum. ‘The 
first number looks well, and contains mucis 
valuable and seasonable mutter. 


Usiosx Artist.—Go'ng to the Post oflice the 
other diy we received a big parcel, which we 
supposed was a bundie of Valiey Farmers re- 
tasned by some th:ck sleulled chap who coull 
not appresitte the value of an agricultu al 
piper, and who hid concluded to ‘otup her.’ 
Bat ou opening the package, we fount it to be 
#@ compicte file of the ‘Union Artisr, devoted 
to Agriculture, Horticulture and Meh mies,’ 
pudlisiel by R. OU. Hurtshorn, Pittsburg, Pa. 
This blonting of Mechinics ant Ag, iculture 
is whut we like. Kvery farmer shoull be a 
mochinic; and newly every mech nic we ever 
sav, wis loo<ing fo wird to tha time wien he 
ehoald be ablo to purch we a little place in the 
country, and tun farmer. Suceess to the 
Union Artist. May its hartshorn always have 
the su'pstantials as well as the volatility nec- 
e33.iury to keep it in good conJitioa, 


Tus Greex Mountain Farver, Comes to us 
from Bridford, Vt. Ic is a large quirto sheet, 
very naitly printe], ant filled with execlient 
miter. We see noticed in its first number a 
crog of wavat which yieldel thirty-four bush- 
els to the acre, raised by our old ‘boss,’ Capt. 
Nuthin Cushing, of Woodstock. This, though 
an extraordin wy yield in Vermont, woaid not 
be coasilersd anything remarkable in this re- 
gion. We plice the Gresn Mountain Farmer 
on our exchinze list, with mach pleasure, and 
an‘icip ite much pleasure from its perusal.— 
Vermont farming is not altogether new to us. 
Miny a diy have we toiled on the hills and 
amoas the stumps ani rocks of that State, and 
its p2ople are en leiel to us by many of the 
gies of oar youthful recollections, 


Wisconsin Faruer.—We hid not seen a co- 
py of this pyper for s» long atime that we 
feared it had become extinct, but the Februa- 
ry numer has just come to hand, vasily im- 
prove. in its appe wane, an i showing unmie- 
takable signs of prospe.icty. ‘Lhe * Badgers? 
should give ita heuiy support. Be a litie 
more regular, if you please, brocher Miller. 


We would call attention of pucchasers of 
furniture to the advertisem nt of Mr. Wm. M. 
liarn.ow. Lis assv.iment of gools will be 
fouud very nextes.ve and his prices resonable. 
{t is but juscice to state that the clegant fur- 
hiture wiih waich ths cabins of the Mariha 
Jewelt is supplied, was from My. Larlow’s e@a- 
tablishinen.. 


P.trssurc Maxuractures.—Mr. W. A. New 
so. adveitises in this number of the Furmer a 
large number of arlicics important to farmers 
and couwry dealers. Rewd bos advertisements, 


Sr. Louis Acr.cu.ruraL Warcnouskr.—We 
spent a few mouments the o.her morning in 
lovsing though Messis. Plast & Sau:snury’s 
extensive Wareuouse, and were truly gratified 
at ths variety and excellence of the articles 
wien they oder to the farmers and gardeners 
of ihe West. When we have move time and 
spice we intend to give a particul i deserip- 
tion of various articles found there, which we 
thing well worthy the attention of farmers.— 
At present we will only say that our friends 
will tind there everything they may want from 
a grist-mill or miwing machine to a sausage 
cutter or a pruning kuife; fiom the sm illest 
shrub ihit grows to the cedais of Lebanon. 
See their advertisement. 


The following exquisite lines we copy from a 
little circular paper placed within the case of 
a watch which was presented by a very dear 
friend of ours to her husband on his birth 
day : 

‘My dear husband, reccive this as a token 
of my love that is ever on the warcu for your 
comfort with « love stronger thin death, that 
will last when time shall be no longer; even 
the pure love of your own M. 


‘Time is winging us away 
Tv our elerual umes 


SJ loved thee in sick was 
}’] loye the: in heabh, 
and if waut be our portion 

Let love be our weaith,’ 
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Rotation of Garden Croys. 


Rotation of crops is equally important in the 
gurden as on the fum. Tho English Garden- 
er holda tit the perennials—currents, goose- 
berries, raspberries and the like, should be 
rotated: thit they should not hold one spoi 
longer than twelve years, and should not be 
removed in less than three years. In all gar- 
dons, rotation in crops should be attended to 
if wo woald get a proper retu n for our labor. 
Goo. girtdennz requires that two crops of 
similar character should not follow eve) ocher. 
Tho evddaze plot, the beet bed, the carrots, 
the onions, &e., should alternate; neither of 
thein should bo planted upon the same piece of 

rounl two successive years. It is well to 
be all those vegetables like in nature toreth- 
er—viz. ths legumes—beans and peas in one 
quarter; the brissiza—eabbages ant cauli- 
flowers in a second quarter; the bulbous—on- 
ions ani turn ps in wa third; the carrots, beets 
ani pirsnips in a fourth, &c. tn this way they 
look better, and are more readily alternated. 

Tho following rotation in the garden is the 
one approved in England: 

i. Broevoli, Cabbage, CauliJowors and 
Savoys. 

- Bernsand Peas. 
U irvets, Beets and Parsnips. 
. Tu nips, Potatoes, Onions and Leeks. 

5. Celery, Endive an Lettuce. 

Celory is an excellent preparation for aspar- 
agus, onions and culilowers. 

‘urnips are a good preparation for cabbages 
and greens. 

Cabbiges are properly to be followed by 
bens ani peas, Onions and leeks. 

Curreats, gooseberries and raspberries pre- 

are the ground well for pocatoes, carrots, 
| sd an | pwsnips. 

Vines require a light, sandy soil—Exotics— 
coming froin the sandy soil of Africa and South 
Amorica—solicious soil is 1equired for their 
roots, and a wirm sun for the growth of the 
vine. They will grow vell on richer soils, but 
the g-owih consis‘s ruther of vines and leaves, 
thin of the luciois fruit. But even of vines, 
they should alternate with other crops. 

‘Thas in girdening, it is all-important to 
keep up a ‘Rotation of Crops.? 


ooh 





etting Ketiles for Boiliag Food’ 


The importance of cooking food for fatten- 
ing nim tls having been conclusively setttled, 
—an | now universally admitted, the cheapest 
ani most economicil manner of performing 
this provesa, as relates to the consumption of 
fuel, is worth the inquiry. Some over-partic- 
nlar persons, in constructing a furnice for this 
purpose build a spiral flue around the caldron, 
on the supposition that the longer they can 
keep tho hoat in contact with the kettle, the 





SD 


more economical. This form of constraction 
is bad; it destrovs the draft and renders the 
fire black and slrggish, and to form the spiral 
draft requires so much masonry to touch the 
ket.le, that not more than one-helf the surface 
is in contact with the heat, and therefore is 
lost as a conducting agent. 

It is not advisable to sct a ealdron capable 
of containing less than sixty gal'ons, and if 
ninety gallons or three barrels, the better. 

In laying out the plan for the brick work, 
tuke the diameter of the kettle at the largest 
po'nt; add to this twelve inches for a six-ineh 
space on erch side, and to this twice the tiick- 
ness of both walls, and, in the direction that 
the fue or arch is intended for receiving the 
woo], add two feet, so that the structure shal} 
be two fect longer than its width. 


Kettles now a days have a projecting fang 
at the top, and two horns to rest them upon 
the brick work. By means of chains or ropes 
suspend the kettle over the exact point where 
it is intended to he fixed—its hottom at the 
right distance from fhe bettom of the fire pit, 
to allow a proper quintity of wood to pass 
under—then carry up the walls to the height 
of the mouth of the arch, which is to be in one 
end of the longest direction of the furnace.—~ 
At this point place some iron bars over the 
arch and one across, near to that side of the 
kettle, and lav over the arch and up to the 
kettle and ha'f way round it, two courses of 
bricks.—touching the kettle at a point where 
the x1Jes commence rising—hv which arrenge- 
ment the fr is made to impinge nacainst the 
eentre hottom. and, passing past the centre, 
returns around the sides, and passes up the 
chimnev over the mouth of the arch. The 
structure is then complete by brincing the walls 
to the heicht of the kettle—g-thering in to- 
wards the ton, so that the entire flange rests 
upon the brick work. 

By this construction it will be seen that the 
fire strikes ag jist the hottom, and posses up 
the end and back around the whole bodv of 
the ho'ler. not injuring the draft. °n1 brings 
the blaze in contact with the ent’r> surface, 
except where the two thicknesses of bricks 
touch it over the arch. 


A seven or e'ght inch pipe, of which a chea 
sec nd-han‘4 article can always he wei n: | 
answers all the purposes required for a chimney 
and costs less. 


A smal'er kettle, fitted with sterm pipe and 
a steam chest, is probably altorether the most 
desirable metho] of cooking food for animals; 
hut its preparation in a proper and substantial 
manner involves an expense of fixtures—-an 
outlay that but few farmers are willing to en- 
counter. for merely fattening the animal for 


household use.— Rural New Yorker. 
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Gypsum or Plaster of Paris. 

Gypsum is a valuable application, not only 
to old lands, which have been long under cul- 
tivation, but to those which are new. Its more 
immediate an] obvious effect is in the sudden 
encouragement it gives to white clover—pro- 
bably of all the cultivated grasses the most 
valuxble for grazing purposes, and that on 
which most animals are disposed to feed. But 
the efficacy of plaster is not restricted simply 
to this one eect or isolated result; it operates 
¢irou;h one extended series of phenomena, 
and assists the developement of vegetation in 
an almost infinite variety of ways. It attracts 
the pabulum of vegetables from the wide and 
inexhaustible fields of the atmosphere, assimi- 
lates with it, retains it in the pores of the soil, 
whence it dispenses it, by a justly regulated 
economy, to the roots of living plants, and by 
this means adds t> the supply of the available 
manure from sources concealed from ordinary 
view. 

In a word, there is no soil, no crop, on which 
plaster will not exert a good effect; for as it 
absorbs the wriform and highly volatile prin- 
ciples of vegetable and animal putrefaction 
from the air, where they would be of little 
comp irative value in the economy of vegeta- 
ble sustenition and growth, and fixes them 


within range of the roots of those plants which | 





—_ 


ishment, the invigorating effects produced b 
it upon other crops. ‘The delicite anJ fastidi- 
ous maize, and the fragile wheat, are alike 
stimulated by its genial in{luence, while the 
tribes of the insect haunted Culmifera, when 
nourished by its invisible resources, develope 
with an energy and boldness well calculated to 
excite in the beholder emotions of the liveliest 
gratitude and surprise. Mixed with pulveri- 
zed charcoal and copperas water, it acts as a 
most efficient deolorizing agent, and will be 
found to remove the unpleasant smells which 
are too often detected in the vicinity of barns 
and other out buildings, upon the advent of 
warm weather in the spring, as well as during 
the hot weather generally, of the vegetable 
year.— Olive Branch. 





Preserving Hams. 

One of the most effeciual methols ef pre 
serving hams, is to place them in good sweet 
pickle, made from pure rock sult, with the ad- 
dition of a pound of clean sugar for every peck 
of salt used. When suiliviently salted, take 
them out on a dry, cool day, if possible, and 
sprinkle them thoroughly with clean, dry hick- 
ory wood ashes. [ang them up as high in the 
smoke-house as possible, and smoxe them with 
cool smoke made from hickory woo! or corn 
cobs. When sufficiently smoced, take down the 


require their assistance, it must, in a certain meat, (always before the skipper ily makes his 
sonse, be beneficial in every place, and every | appearance) and pack it perfectly dry in casks 
modification of circumstances under which it | in the following manner: First put a layer of 


can possibly be applied. 

It should be sown liberally over the long 
manure spread on the soil, for the purpose of 
being turned in, to prevent the escape of the 
highly fertilizing gases, which are continually 
escaping from it when exposed to the action of 
the sun and air. 

It should be scattered daily over the manure 
heap in the farm yard, while it is accumula- 
ting, and be mixed with the materials in the 
compost yard for the reason stated above, and 
for the sake of giving greater enorgy to the 
fermentation which is ultimately to break down 
the texture of the several constituents, and to 
give to them the character of a good and valu- 
able manure. 

It should also be sprinkled every night and 
morning, over the floors or sheds and tie-ups, 
to absorb and fix the ammonia of the urine, 
and prevent the waste of one of the most ne- 
cessary ani efficient principles involved in the 
nourishment of our growing crops. It is, in- 
deed, sc wreely possible to prosecute any system 
of agricultural improvement, profitably, with- 
out it. On our clover fields we have had the 
most indubitable and flattering demonstrations 
of its worth. We have seen the run out and 
apparently exhausted grass field, suddenly and 
ahnost miraculously resuscitated by its action; 
end we have beheld, with scarcely less aston. 





hains in perfectly clean, dry hickory ashes, fil- 
ling closely every crevice about the ham; and 
then a course of corn-cobs, broken small, (or 
if ground it would be better,) and so on, alter. 
nately a layer of hams in ashes and one of 
cobs, until the cask is filled; then cover or 
head it up tight, and keep it in a dry, cool 
place. Hams cured and preserved in this way 
will be perfectly sweet and good for two or 
three years. 





PourticaL Batance.—A correspondent of the 


‘Cleveland Herald,’ states the weight of the 
present Congress in this way : 

‘The Senate consists of sixty two Senators, 
and the House of two hunJred and thirty-three 
members, and four territorial delegates. The 
aggregate daily compensation of all the mem- 
bers is about two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars, Sundays not excep.ed. Some members 
earn their eight dollars per day, while the 
people would save money by piying others 
eight dollars day to stay at home. There 
are thirty-four democ ats, twenty-one whigs, 
and four free-soilers in the Senate, and three 
vacancies. In the House there are ninety 
whigs, and one hundred and forty-three dem- 
ocrats, and among them are thirteen free-soil- 
ers, and twenty-two southern rights.’ 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 








Woman’s Rights. 

We have lately seen article after article on 
the rights of women. Now we are no rlvocate 
for woman’s rights conventions, or wom in’s 
speech-meelings, nor any other movement that 
strips woman of her modesty, or brings her 
into the masculine business and duties of men; 
but there are rights and duties which belong 
to her, and for which she ought to qualify heim 
self. For instance, we believe it is the right 
and duty of females to become physicians, and 
we hope the time will soon come when the mle 
physician will no longer be culled into the 
chamber of the sick woman; when their prac- 
tice will be wholly confined to their own sex, 
among whom is their only proper sphere of 
action. If there had been intelligent, well ed- 
ucated female physicians, we believe ‘hit many 
precious lives might have been saved, and 
many who are now swiering from severe chron- 
ic diseases which will bring them to premature 
graves, might have been cured in the early 
stages of their diseases if they could have had 
an educated femule physician to whom they 
could without reserve, and with full vontidence 
have told all their particular suiferings unJ 
complaints ; from whom they couli not ouly 
have received good medical advice, but real 
sympathy and feeling—feeling in a double 
sense of that word. 

We hope femiles will arouse themselves to 
the importance of having good female physi- 
cians. Women intending to become phsiciuns, 
ought to try to emulate and excell in this their 
rightful calling. May the time soon come 
when we shall have female physicians who can 
understand our every co.nplaint, and know our 
every pain, and who can, indeed, ba ‘touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.? In this 
respect we hope and believe there is a ‘good 
time coming!” 





To Fathers. 

An article in Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine— 
te Fathers—so corresponds with our views on 
that subject, that we shall copy it for the ben- 
efit of the fathers who may read the Faminy 
Circtz. We oftensce lengthy articles on the 








moral duties of mothers ; of the great respon- 
sibilities, both physical, moral and religious 
which rests npon her; of her great influence 
for rood or for evil, which she has over her 
children. all of which we know is true, and we 
have felt the crushing weight of the mother’s 
duties on] responsibilities to such a degree that 
we bel'eve that it has had a seriously bad effect 
upon oir health. We sometimes feel almost. 
afraid to speak om act, for fear we may speak 
or act wrong, an‘ thereby injure the souls of 
our children. May God give us grace and 
streneth so to lischarge our duties to our chil- 
dren that they may be blessed themselves, and 
be real blessings to the world, and may in 
truth rise up an! coll us *blessed.? While we 
have seen so much upon the duties of mothers 
in all the mayrazines, papers, and books we 
read, we scarcely ever see an article on the 
moral and religions duties of fathers. Has 
Gol exempt] them from the care of training 
the'r children in liis fear? If the mother 
has such a weieht of duties resting upon her, 
ourht not the fither to hold up her hands, as 
Aaron ond [ur held up the hands of Moses ? 
Even this duty is not enjoined upon them by 
our modern writers. The word of God does 
not excuse the f \thers from these weighty du- 
ties. (od comments Abraham and says: ‘1 
kno v him, thit he will command his children 
and his houschol | after him;’ but He reproves 
Fli for the neglect of duty for ‘his sons made 
themselves vile and he restrained them not.?— 
‘And ye fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.? May fathers and 
mothers so help each other in these important 
duties to their fam'lies that they may both 
stand before the Lord accepted in the great 
day, and be enabled to say, ‘Here Lord we 
are, with the children thou hast given us.?— 
We hope that fathers will read the article allu- 
ded to, to their pro‘it. 


Women’s Labors. 

Great improvements have been made to save 
labor, both in farming and mechanics in 
general; but there has been very little improve- 
ments in washing machines, and less in iron- 
ing. In almost every branch of labor, 
improvements have been made in machines 
lessen labor and save time. On the farm me- 
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© )ines and horsss are mide to p-rform most of 
the fisaing work. Im) ovemoents in all ag- 
riculturtl implenents are constantly being 
mil:to swe thelvbo- of min. *M n lay in 
or ler ant seex ot miny inventions’ for their 
ow. etss3; wh lst the Libor of women must be 
perforns t eatively with hor own hints. You 
goenmoato he fum ant see the various im- 
plem nes tO renter the labor of the firmer 
more eLiy—po inte the furm-house on a wash- 
You see the 
mos. fitizuiig lar p: forme! hy the han !s, 
Fr ying all the strength of body the fem de 
is cipedle of using to perfoem ths task, whilst 


ing diy, ant whit do you sue? 


youss2 mun fesiel in hor eouncen ince, wear- 
Passi ant hu ry—hurry in order to get the 
dra lgery of washing out of the way, and eve- 
rythiisg nics and in order before the husband 
@ .{ tion come in for dinner or to tea Cuendo 
noi lise to soo the wash tub about.) Afver 
Wisinsr cons; the ironing, which to some 
consciLut.ous is more tiresome and bur.ful than 
Wisiias. ‘Then comes the scrubbing, not 
moe visy thin washing. Cannes machines 
be inven ed to peifocm tusse necuss ury duties, 
Whe & 4 man ova boy coult do the Libos ina 
qu tree of was time and with mush loss fatigue 
tam is mow reguued? We belicve that moe 
chico m.ght be .nvented to mnaterially lesson 
the libs. of wash.ng, ironng and scubb.ug. 
Macaaery foe those can be mide as weil as 
fue eveiy our business of Ife. We hope 
there will be more thougit and action on this 


BuYjec.. Lome say, have suflasient help; bus 


hop .3 no, always cv be had dor money. They» 


Olu ioave Wilhoul a mumeni’s Warag, and 
Witavat givany reasuus. Leaving the wile and 
Myer (peri ys delwate) .o perlosm the lo- 
bos of w sida, Wk woman, often unjurng 
her boy oud wis power of resi oresoce. — Lias- 
banss, it you Wane your wives to walk with 
yOu wow tie vale of yeurs thing of these 
thugs. ‘Pius and acc 

Diui. o.—ts is beiter ty dye a faded out 
russ *du LW pay ul your mouvy for uew.’— 
We weve tavety ‘dod a nue delsine diese dyed at 
MM vows didus GO Foi sieet. lt now 


loess as Weil as uew goods. Lt is a fast green | 


cO.ur, wna wilt Wasa without fauing. We 
cheerfuily recommend this establishment, and 





‘n our next number expect to have an adver- 
tisement fiom it. 

Facts abou, AiLa.—-Cream cannot rise 
through a great depih of milk. If, therefore, 
milk is desiuved to retain its cream for a time, 
it should be put into a deep, nurow dish ; ane 
if ib be desived to free it most conpletely ot 
cream, 1t should be poured into a broad, flat 
dish, nod much exce dns one inch in depth. 

‘ihe evolucion of cream is ficilitated by a 
rise, and retarded by a depression of ti mpera- 
ture. At the usual temperature of the uairy, 
vv? Fahrenheit, all the evreum will probabl; 
rise in JG hours; butat ius it will pa hips 
fall rise in haif that time: and when ihe wise 

is kept near the freezing point, the cream will 
rise very slowiy, because it becomes solidified, 
| fu wet and cold weather. tie m_tk is less 1 ch 
than in ary and warm; aut on this aveouns 
more cheese is obtained in cold than m warm, 
thuagh not thande y weather. ‘The sotsona hae 
lis Ciivets. ‘Lhe milk, in spring, is supposed 
to be the best for drinsing, ani lence it woud 
be best for calves; in summer, it is best suited 
fur cheese ; and in autumn—ihe buiter keep- 
ing better than that of the summer—cows less 
frequently milsed than o.hers give richer milk, 
and consequently more butter. ‘The mo. ning’s 
muilé is richer than the evening’s. ‘ihe last 
drawn ails of each milking, at all times anc 
seasous, is richer thin tie first diawn, which 
is the poorest.— Maine Farmer. 


Aiinis.--if your fiat-irons are rough or 
smosy, lay a little fine salt on a Lat surface, 
tied iuy chem well. dt will prevent chem from 
Blicsa NZ lO aby lug starched, ud Make them 
sliv0.). 

iu your giiddle with fine salt, before you 
grease it, anu your cake will not stick. 

Cedar chesis we best to keep Lunnels, for 
clo. motba are never found in them. Red 
cedar clips are good to keep in drawers, 
wardrobes, closeis, unas, du., iv keep ous 
moths. 

When clothes have acquired an unpleasant 
odor, by beng from the wr, chaicoul, laid in 
the folus; wilt soon remove it. 

If black dresses have been stained, boil a 
handful of {gy leaves in a quart of water, and 
reduce it to w pint. A sponge dipped in this 
liquid, and rubbed upon them, wil entirely 
remove stains fiom crapes, bombazines, &e. 





From Mrs. Whitthes y’s Magaaue- 

To Fathers. ; 

How gladly would the writer gain (were it 

| possible) the ear of every father in the Lind, if 
1. were but fur the short space of one quarter 
of an hour,—nay, some ten minates, at it pro- 
piiivus time,—such a time as, perhaps Occa 
siou ily occurs, when business cares ure nat 
pressing, when the mind ig at ease, and tke 
‘heart has ceased its woildiy throbbings. He 
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Was such a yu uter of an hour if it ever exists. 
‘Anifos wauw?? Phu he my have an op- 
pO .uaiy Ww propose s0m.3 worldly sciuvme,— 
BON? pr Wied des referenss .O che provable 
Aco uni ttiva of haadreds of thousiunis’ No- 
thicsof tae col. Pathos at the present diy 
eae uy uted ue sug zestions Of iais s0r%—a110 
Im julses frow img dit direes.ou. ‘Luey are 
Blieidy sv vosocued, chit it is didiszulé vo yan 
ther aiutoa .O any muters wiieh do uo. 
GOuss a Cas sine of basiness in Which they ave 
eu uyru.l. 

iov., for a momont, at tht busy, bustling 
mia. you sot han walsing down Bro wiway 
tis mocuasys it is valy, qaite euly. May 
be avis suliag a phys.e.m, or is 0a suine visit 
to vsicaf wal. als wales so fasi, and though 
early, cage is sums.bing on his brow which 
in licties sue uid anxiety. Ant yet L thing 
no Ja: of ois funily is s ex, nor do [ know of 
any of ais frigu is who are sick. Lb have seen 
thic uti O10 vias early, so often, ani hacry- 
Ins Ab jase cn pres, thet Lsuspeet, afier ail, 
he is oa a.s wav to bis plese of bas sss. Th it 
do i>. less, is the wale sesret. Mois eng uged 
int duye mereimiile coasern. Lt seems to 
reqauice, vi louse it akes, all his atteniioa. Lhe 
ig vosoroed in it,and if you rep tir to ais stove 
Or 0 ice at any hou. of the day, you cinsy iree- 
ly sce ai; not ac all, unloss it be 0a so.a9 
err in. councc.e l w.th his business, or with che 
business of some oiice he holis and which 
musi os ativudel to; and even in these mu- 
ters you w.lll dud him restless. Le atten Isio 
you suv far as to how your errant; and whit 
then’ Way, if it will require any lenzt’ of 
time, ho sus: ‘Lam very busy at this moment, 
Leu possibly atten L to it to-day ; will you 
call to-mv iow. * Please name the hour,’ you 
siy. tlereplies: ¢L can’t name any hour; 
buc cul, sty afte: twelve o’elocs, and ft will 
extch av moment, if I can, to tala over the bu- 
Bil +35.” 

Now, thit merch int is not to blime fo: put- 
tiny your ol. Lis basines3 euls are so miny 
an | sv voinniex, tht he searcely knows waich 
wiy to turn, nov wait cileulations to mike. 
The real difficulty is, he his un Jertaken too 
maici; his plins are too vast; his * irons,’ as 
they sty, are loo many. 

This is the morniny aspect of affairs? Watch 
thit merchint during the diy: will you find 
thinss esssaciuly different? ‘Tha morninz, 
whicris dirs ant cloaly and fozgy, is some- 
tim:3 followed by a clear, bri; ht, beautifal 
day. ‘lhe mists at length clowr of, the clou ls 
rvil awty.anta glorious sun sh'nes out brow- 
ly to glid len the fice of all nature. Not so 
with the mo torn min of business. It is Libor, 
whirl, toil, all the day, from the hour of brevx- 
fast till night puts an en to the active hurry- 
ing conzerns of all men. There is no bright, 
chee. ful, percetul day tohim. Scarecly has 


he time to eat, never to enjoy his dinner, that 
must bo finished in the shuriost po sible time: 
often at some restaur int, rither than with his 
family. Not one men-ber of that does he see, 
from the time he leaves the b eikfast tuble un- 
til niszht, dork nigh’, hws stretched out her eur- 
tains over all things. 

Let us go home wiih him an] see how the 
evening pisses. 

His residence, from h’s plice of business, 
perch ince, is a mile or two distint, may be 
som: fifteen or twenty, in which | 'tter erase he 
tae: the evening train of vurs. In ei: her case 
he arrives home only at the seit'ng in of the 
evening shades. Low pleasant the release 
from the noise and confusion of the city ! or 
if he resi.les within the ¢ ity, how pleisant in 
gv iting his door, a3 ha enters his iw:lling, to 

vat out the thoughts an! cures of business! 
lis tevis soon reidy, ani for a little t'me he 
gives himseif up to the comforts of i one, His 
w.fe welcomes him, his children may be hang- 
inz upon him, anl he realizes something of 
domastie life. 

Scewcely, however, is supper en led, hefore 
it o:curs to him thit there is a meeting of such 
& committee, or such an insurance coupany, 
to which he belongs, and tho hour is at hi und, 
and hs must go. “Ani he hies aw ts ant in 
son? bu3inass on hint ho becom; absorbed 
till the hours of nino, ten, or eleven. peasy 
twelve o’closk. Hereturns agtin to his home, 
weried with the toils of the diy. h’s wife pos- 
sibly, but certainly his children, lnive retired, 
and he lays his aching hexd upon his pillow to 
citch some faw hours of rest, an! with the 
morning light to go througn essentiuly the 
same busine 233 routine bs th » sume ahs -orbing 
care; the same wearing, weary process. 

This is .n outline of ths l'fe which thousands 
of fithers are leviing in this country, at this 
present time. We do not preten! that it is 
true of all, but is it not substantially true, as 
we have said of thousanis? And not only of 
thousan I3 in our crowJe | mwts of commerce, 
but in our principal towns—niy, even in our 
rural districts. It is an age of impiss. Ev. 
ery thing is proceeding with rail o:d snead. 
Every bronch of businass is ured forw ord with 
all _Priictic il ewrnestness. Every 8 vil is set— 
min-siil, top-sails, star-gizers, he:ven-dis- 
turbers—all exp inded to ext h the breeze, and 
urge the vessel to her destined pot. 

This thirst for giin! th’'s punting “ftor for- 
tune! this competition in the race for worldly 
wealth or honor, whee is it lewding the pres- 
ent zen sr ation—where ? 

To men who hwe fumilies, to f ithe-s. who 
822 aroun! them children iust emarginy from 
childhoo | into youth. o» verging toward man- 
te this is and should be a subject of the 

7 est interest. 
Fathers! am 1 wrong when I say you are 
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negiecting your olspring? Neglecting them! 
do { hewr you respoad with surprise? “Am I 
not dtiiy, hourly, stretch.ng every nerve and 
tasking every power to provide for them; to 
agure them tae moins of an honorable appear- 
ance in thvtrank of society in which they must 
move? In these days of competition, who sees 
not tht any rel ixation involves and necessari- 
ly secures |) inkruptey and ruin ? 

The you, and you urge strongly, power- 
fully, yous cause. You must, indeed, provide 
for your ho ischold. 
business. You miy—you ought in some good 
mesure, to Keep up with the spirit, the pro- 

ess of the age. but has it occurred to you 
that there is dange: in doing as you do; Uat 
you will neglect some other interests of your 
children as important, to say the least, as those 

ou hive nuned? Are not your children im- 
mortal? Llive they not souis of priceless val- 
ue? Iiive they not tendencies to evil from 
the errly diwn of their being? And must not 
these souls be instrusted—watched over? Do 


they not ne+t counsel—warning—restraint ? | 


Sst) yes!”? | hour you say, **they must be in- 
structe|, restrained, guided, all that; but this 


is the appropriate busimess and duty of their , 


mother. tier.je all those to her. Lhave no 
leisure for such cares myself; my business 
com» +ls ine to leave in charge ali these matters 
to her.”’ 
Ani where, my friend, if | may speak plain- 
ly, do you find any wairant in the Word of 
Go for such ussuiuptiuns as these? Leave all 
the cure of your chudren’s moral and religious 
instruction, guidance, restraint, to thew mo- 

‘ther! = [t is indeed ner ducy, and in most cases 
she finds it her pleasure, io watch over her be- 
loved ones. And in the mogaing of their be- 
ing, and in the first years of thew chiluhood, 
it is hers to watch over them, t) cherish them, 
and to bring out and direst the urst duwninys 
of their mortl wand inveliectual beg. 


But beyont this, the duties of iucher saa 


mother are comvident. At a certain powe 
your responsibilities touching the trauug of 
our ciildren blend. 4 dda nobus us we 
ord of God Waica separates fachers aud me- 
thers in relatiou vo Degg Up Cae Caiddren 
in the ways Of virus did Vscdielivs WO UO. 
Lknow wast tavaees pioud. 4 sve the duili- 
culties which ofea ie i che pad. 2 um 
aware of Las cu.upsuiiod Waicd wi wks every 
industrial pursuiw in tae Lous. and many 
men who Wisi il Were dierent, Wau woud 
love to be move wita tur fuuilics, WOO Would 
delight to ais in insvrasuus Los Licue Ones, 
find it, tuvy tims, yas mmpossivle su Ww alter 
their business —su w cas. 04 peessure and care, 
as to give due dibeauou to tus uivial und re- 
igious rain.ny of Uheir children. 
But, fatacrs, m.zut you uve uv better than 
Jou do? Suppose you savald mags the efort 


to have an hour each day, to aid your wife in 
giving a right moral direction to your little 
ones? How you would encourage her! What 
an impulse would you give to her efforts! 
Now, how often has she a burden impoged up- 
on her, which she is unable to bear! What 
uneasiness and worry, what care and trouble 
are caused her, by having, in this matter of 
training the children, to go on single-hinded ! 
whereas, were your parental authority added 





You must be diligent in | 


to her maternal tenderness, your children 
would prove the joy of your heaits and the 
comfort of your declining years. But as you 
manage, or rather as you neglect to manage 
them, a hundred chances to one if they do not 
prove your sorrow, when in years you are not 
well able to sustain it. Gather a lesson, my 
friend, from the conduct of avid in respect 
to Absolom. He neglected him, he indulged 
him, and what was the consequence? ‘The 
bright, beautiful, gifted Absalom planted 
thorns in his father’s crown; he attempted to 
dethrone him; he was a fratricide; he would 
have been a parricide. And whatan end! Ob, 
what an end! Listen to the soirowful out- 
pourings of a fond, too fond unfaithful parent: 
**My son, oh, my son Absulom,—would to 
God I had died for thee, oh Absalom, my son, 
my son!” 

| ‘fake another example, and may it prove a 
; warning to such indulgence and such neglect | 
bli had sons, and they grew up, and they walk- 
ed m forbidden ways, and he restrained them 
not; yet he was a goed mun: but good men 
ure sometimes most unfaithful fathers, and 
what can they expect? Shall we sin because 
grace abounds? Shall we neglect our chil- 
dren in expectation that the grace of God will 
intervene to rescue them in times of peril? 
‘hat expectation were vain while we neglect 
our duty. ‘That expeetationn is eaily or quite 
sure LO be realized if duty be perfo. med. 

But i must insist no longer; I wiil only add 
then, in a word, that it were far, fur better 
that your children should occupy a more hum- 
ble swution in L.fe, that they should be dressed 
in fewer of the ‘silks of Ormus,’ und have less 
gold from the ‘mines of Inu,’ than to be neg- 
lucted by u father, in regard to their mora) 
and religious training. Better leave them ap 
interest in the Covenant than thousands of the 
treasures of the world. Your example, fa- 
thers, your counsel, your prayers, are a better 
bequest than any you can leave them. Think 
of luaving them in a cold, rude, selfish world, 
without tae grace of God to secure them, with- 
Ouse his divine censolation to comfort. ‘Think 
of the ‘voyage of uwful length,’ you and they 
must ‘sail so soon.’ ‘Think of the meeting in 
another would waich(lies before you and them, 
and say, does the wide world afiord that which 
cuuld m tke amends for a separation—an eter- 
nal separatton f.om these objects of your love? 
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Payments 


FOR THE VALLEY FARMER. 


RNote.— Where no tine is specified the payment wij 
we understood tor 1862; and where mo State is named 
it will be urderstuod tou mean Missouri. 


W B Loomis, Chesterfi ld ii; W P Eenn, St Lowis; 
4 Guthrie, ASsSmith, W W Bold, J W Wilkenson, D 
4D stephenson, P M Wear, Mt Vernon; P Bowles, 
Metropolis eity, Ill; Register of Lam ottice, Clinton, 
I Livingsworth, Hovey Point I); A Larkins, Mt Srer- 
ling, 1.1; L Adee, B W Hawkins, HMoke, S Brewster 
I Patton, Feetee; H G McKinney, Rockport J N bak- 
er, Utwego [for 4 copies], H. Tower, Louisvile; B 
Cluck, W KR Kidwell, Williamsburg; ,1 Reed, H C 
French. S Clark, W Martin, Sky Post; GE U Hocka- 
day, Shamrock; C & Tay or, Colby ville, Ky; A Sande- 
fer, Thos Liaw, Gillespie; J H Noris, D Dogle, 1Sharp, 
W Gibbens, R Allen, J J Kniford, M Kidd, K Wilbite, 
W Richardson, I Donalasun, B Maxey, one bank, 
Milan; FE Glow, Steele*s Mills, Ill (for ‘60 and °61); J 
Cook Grafton,. Ill [for 60 and ’51j, C H Haven, St 
Leuis; J A Collier, Coliinsville Til, G]W Curt:s, Har- 
risburu; W Barnes, Troy; W Newcomh,Kast Fork, Ill; 
T January, St Louis; ST Vaidover, Fenton (‘6u. 761 
and °62); Mra SJ Russel, Burnswick, (’61 and 2); K 
Bredau, Harrisonville, Pa; W 1M’ Elhiney, St Charles, 


3 A Hall, Cottleville; ZB Meore, Nuylor’s Store; W ' 


M Trout, 1H Trout, SS Woois, MS Pingle, Hickory 
Grove; T Stille, M’Leunsboro, Ii; W A Parcells, Ki:ks- 
ville. M Gard, Kinderhook, lil, I A M’Niel, Colum i- 
ano; F Walker, Kockport; TS Makin, Chant liy; JB 
Turner, Jacksonville, ll; S Ewing, Cote Sans Dessien; 
S Jones, Bowling Green; Ai Van Court, Sucremento 
oity. Cal; J Griffin, I Alexander, I Middkcoil, J P 
Griffin, Belleville, Ili; 6 White, C Vanciover, Dr RS 
C Harper, Danville; R Dullarc; G W Silence, K I 
Davis,J Logan, W Armstrong, Fulion; W A Davia, 
Mexicu; C lurnpler, Columbia, M V Hurrison, Jones’ 
Tan Yard; JU Farner, S F Marris, FC Sebastian, A 
B Kinkead, Kinkead; J P Williams, Kest vi le; Capt 
LW Gilium, Col A Johnson, Biunswick; T Gainit, P 
DBookrr, K Vaughn, Petra; C W Bridgewater, Ar- 
rowroch; I H Eustace, A A Brice, C P Bondevant, 
('60, 61 and °52) I Kindell, St Doui+; W Hughes (Iron 
Mountian) R Bymes, St Genevieve, [’60, 51 and °52); 
BR Glasscoes, Oakley, "|6 copies); I Braden, 1 H 
Spencer, Venice, Ill; RH Taylor, [for 61 aud °62) J 
Kaylor, Palmyra; O R Warbois, J J Justice, J H Lout 
er, RS Partler, W Longley, I M Oneel, 1 Clebaugh, W 
H Maddox, A Wieckenbaw, I Ammans, Carlyle, Il 
$ F Browders, Fayette; Reavig; SParks,Dr EH 
Taylor, Warsaw; RK Briggs, Jas Denney, Rampe; D 
Logan, Tebo; H G Maffat, N Lynch, B F Willisms, J 
M Harvey, H Blake, P Livyman, G M Quinn, Fack- 
tidge; P W Halley,JJ Honny, W J Fugerson, W I 
Muasfield, 8 Dodds, Doddsville, Ill; (for 8 copies;) 


—_ —— 


lingsworth, Howy Puint, lil; W M’Phater-, kJ But, 
ton, Concord; [ V Brown, Avoca; b Heudier, Michory, 
ower [fer’61), KH Fowler [for 6) anu 61), T Toy- 
ler, Faimyras JC Laughlin, Luiton, lowe [ivr 51); J- 
L Minor, I Stanley, 1 Palmer, is Coil, Jethreon citys 
T V Brown, Avoca; J Hh Hovper, Auuduion, Li, 5 Menyy 
Fairport, lowa; E Hail, st cours, YC Poy e, Cole Sane 
Desaicen, C Baker, Kast Fork, ily NK Hall, JW AM, 
leo IM Miler, Monticeile. 











Lick on Carrix.—Unguentum, a preparae 
tion of mercury, says the Albany Cultivator, 
is most effectual in destroying vermin on cat 
tle, but it is not a sate remedy to be applied to 
stock running at large, because if they pet wes. 
under its operation, it is liable to -p. oduce sal- 
ivation and weakness ofthe limbs, &c. Oil, 
or any kind of grease, will kill the vermin, so. 
far as it comes in actual contact with them.— 
‘Lobaccu decoction will also kill them, but is 
siable to sicken and weaken tho siock fora 
while. Everything considered, whale oil is 
perhaps the best upplication. it should be 
put on those parts of the body where the ver- 
min attach themselves in the greatest num- 
bers. 
| Economy in Canpirs—If you are without a 
rush-light and would bun a candle all night, 
unless you use the fi. low nz precaution, it ig 
ten to one an ordinary candle will gutter away 
in an hour or two, sometimes to the endangers 
ing the safety of the hue. ‘This may be. 
ayo. ed. 'y placing as much « m.non silt linely 

Owdecd, as will reach from tac tallow io the 
Ccahees of the black part of the wick of a part! 
brunt candle, when if the same be lit, it wild 
burn very slowly, yiclding a sufficient light for 
a bed-chamber , the sult wiil Bracuaily sk ae 
the tallow is consumed, the melted tallow be 
ing drawn through the salt and consumed im 
the wick. 





("Sam Slick says, writing from England; 

‘After all, they haint got no Indgin corn 
here, they can’t raise it, nor punkin pics, nor 
quinces nor pea-nuts, nor silk wo.ms, nor 
nothin’.. Thew as to their fay min’—Lord only 
look at five great elephant loos n’ beast in one 
plow, with one great lumok:n’ fcllow to hold 
the handle, and another to carry the v hp, and 
0 boy to lead, whose boots have more iron on 
?em than the horses hufls have, all crawlin’ as 
if they was a-goin’ toafuneral. What sort of 


'& way ia that todo work? It makes me mad 


to look at ’em. If there is any airthly clumsy 


way fashion of doin’ a thing thats the way 


4. Floyd,J Baidwio, Goiconda lil; J M Peck, Ottumwa | they are always sure to get it here. They are 
fowr; G Cids, (for Bcopics) 1 Weal, L Smaliey, W | 4 benighted, obstinate, bull headed people, the 


Piitt,d J Hular, Dr. Palueo, Muscatine; Kk I Goode, 
© S Jeffries, Dr W Pelone, Union; 4 H Taomson, Port 
Willkam; LS Whaley,Jd Kren, kK Davis, Wd Jackson 


W Ranowl, dos Nanually B, ¥ Lovell, Jon Gregery, J slandcrere is 
, (acm. 


W@ Gegery, G & wregesy,d Andre we, Pertiend; J io!- 


English, that’s a fact, and always was.’ 





Soncet Devaxcr.—The best shield against 
to live se that none may believe 
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OFTICE VALLEY FARMER, 
S.. Louisy March 5, 1802. 
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Accord. 


id 88 fullowe: : 

“Yho foderal indebtedness is 
Indobtodness of the Setes, 
Judebtednees of the cities, 
Indebtedness of western vountiec 
Londed dobt of railroads, 


% 64,000,000 
211,000,000 
4,000,000 
8, 5,000,000 
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tial Vy VUU 


Total, S270 sO 800 


aS vo ~ 


Bounlaires and Fopulatio: of i u: nf ery. 
Tho following is an aceurite Iver 


thewhols K'ne !om of [Irn av ive 1 
il Sclivonir, Crovtia, the Tev Ince 
Tron yivanit, ani tre \ili-ary fro. ies 

Tlungiry prover canpre'ien is: 

1. + leven Comitats ov Coan ies be 
west of tig Danabe, containing 2,))Ju 
peopl. 

Thirteen conties on this side av Tov of 
the Danuhe, with neuily 2.008 00 of ponte. 
3. Lleven counties on this si letherive, ‘The 
isvino Tibiseas, with 5,090.00 1. 
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6. Croirtivantd Separato Distress. “his 
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8. The Mi'tary Frontier, inten led '9 yd 
aevingt the Turks, ‘nein ler six rene oo) teo—of 
‘hasta’. Bon, Verardin. Sel vonin Bont ond 
Tronselven’n, which ary d’videl ‘nie teonty 
resimenta end tha seme rumbher of comes nie 
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